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THE DISTURBANCES IN SICILY AND SPAIN. 


f tener are several modes of accounting for insurrections, 
as well as for all other remarkable events. Prosaic 
minds, such as are perhaps only to be found in England, are 
disposed to inquire in the first instance into the nature of 
the disturbance, and afterwards to ascertain the character of 
its promoters, or the state of the country in which it 
occurred, It is not necessary to assume that, if movements 
take place about the same time in Spain and in Sicily, there 
is any common agency at work, although the possibility of 
foreign influence may be a proper subject for investigation. 
The rapid logic of French journalism springs at once from the 
fact of a revolt to the final cause of all evil as it is embodied 
in the policy of perfidious Albion. A military pronuncia- 
mento against the Government of Spain, or a popular attempt 
at resistance to Neapolitan tyranny, can only have been 
suggested by that envious disturber of European peace who 
has failed to appreciate the justice or expediency of the 
annexation of Savoy. In both cases, hostility to France is, 
of course, at the bottom of English conspiracy and fraud, 
but it is not easy to understand why Queen IsaBeLLa 
and her cousin of Naples should be the victims of 
the same diabolic animosity. The Court of Madrid has 
for some time shown unfailing subserviency to its Imperial 
neighbour at the Tuileries, while, on the other hand, King 
Francis and his advisers regard the designs of France in 
Italy with undisguised aversion and alarm. The semi- 
official journals of Paris actually apologize for their defence 
of the Neapolitan Government on the ground that the 
enemies of England, however undeserving, must always be 
entitled to the protection and sympathy of France. 

To insular understandings, the frequent recurrence of 
insurrections in Sicily appears by no means surprising. The 
atrocities of the police in the Continental portion of the 
Kingdom are comparatively exposed to publicity, but English 
correspondents seldom date their communications from 
Palermo or Messina. There is no reason to suppose that 
the delegated powers of the Government are exercised with 


‘a greater degree of equity and discretion in a province which 


is regarded as partially foreign ; and it is well known that 
the Sicilians dislike their neighbours on the mainland, 
and that they are more impatient of oppression and 
tyranny. The Neapolitans, if they have leisure to dwell on 


‘merely political grievances, may justly resent the lawlesssuspen- 


sion of the Constitution which was granted by Ferprnanp II. 


‘in 1848. Sicily claims ancient rights of self-government, 


which date from the days of the Honenstaurren, from the 


Aragonese Kings, and from the Norman Dukes. The 


leaders of the people still resent the alleged breach of the 
English tee by which their rights were supposed to be 
secured at the end of the great European war. Their 
hostility to the reigning family was first directed against the 

t-grandfather of the present Kina, and it was at Palermo 
that the lately-deceased tyrant first earned his famous nick- 
name of Bomba. While the liberties of Naples were put 


-down at the commencement of the reaction, after a mere 
-purposeless conflict in the streets of the capital, the Sicilians 


sustained sieges and fought battles in defence of an inde- 
pendence which even the liberal Neapolitans had not suffi- 
ciently respected. Since the suppression of the civil war, 
little has been known of the condition of the island, except 


that universally smouldering discontent occasionally bursts 


out into premature resistance. English gold, if it were 
readily procurable, and English love of revolution, can at 
best be only superfluous and accessory causes of the indi- 
genous hostility to the Government. 

The movement in Spain, though entirely different in cha- 


-racter, is not less explicable. It is as natural for a Spanish 


general to attempt'a revolution ag it was found, during some 


periods of the Imperial history of Rome, for a provincial 
commander to accept the purple from his own legionaries. 
NarvaeEz, Prim,and himself, have risen to fortune 
and power by the easy process of military demonstrationsagainst 
existing governments. The weak and pedantic Espartero, 
who alone among his rival contemporaries relied on political 
interests, has from time to time been easily thrust aside by 
the chiefs of active factions in the army. ORTEGA was 
probably ill-advised in encumbering himself with the pre- 
tence of a cause, when, calculating on the absence of the 
principal generals in Africa, he attempted to exchange a 
petty local command for the first place in the councils of the 
Monarchy. If he had affected, like his more fortunate pre- 
decessors, only to deliver the QuEEN from evil councillors, he 
might, even when he had failed of success, have been worth 
conciliating or begging off. A Carlist insurrection could 
only be met by uncompromising opposition, and it was 
scarcely probable that the nation would be willing, after 
a quarter of a century of repose, to engage once more in a 
dynastic civil war. The Queen and her Court may deserve 
little respect, but the superstition, the constitutional irregu- 
larities, and the corruption of the existing system, would 
be ill exchanged for the obsolete bigotry and despotism which 
have always been represented by the legitimate pretender. 
Queen IsaBeELwa at least enjoys, like the early Sovereigns of 
the House of Hanover, the recommendation of a question- 
able hereditary title, which derives an adventitious strength 
from a compact with the nation. She has never wholly 
dispensed with the forms of representative government, and 
the successive generals who have administered her authority 
have always found it expedient to secure for themselves a 
majority in the Cortes. The Count of Monremoxin is 
simply the legitimate heir according to the Salic law of the 


Bourson Monarchy, and he has never displayed any personal - 


qualities which could be set off against the political dis- 
advantages of his position. The surviving officers who served 
his father have lost all connexion with the army, and 
the memory of ZUMALACARREGUY has long ceased to exercise 
any influence over the popular imagination. There was 
reason to suppose some years ago that, even in the 
heart of the Royal family, a disposition to favour the 
Pretender had been encouraged by mysterious domestic 
jealousies ; but even if treason were really to be found on 
the steps of the throne, the decision between the rival 
branches could only be given by the people and the army. 
The African regiments could scarcely fail to regard OrTEGa’s 
demonstration as an insult to themselves and to their present 
leaders ; and the nation at large, although it may have already 
repented of the useless crusade against Morocco, must feel that 
an attack on the dynasty at the present moment involves a 
severe satire on the factitious enthusiasm which preceded the 
campaign. If circumstances had, during the last year, 
been otherwise favourable to a Legitimate or Orleanist revo- 
lution in France, it would have been a wanton act of folly 
to attempt any movement against the Emperor at the time 
when he was commanding a French army in a great Euro- 
pean war. The expedition against Morocco may seem trivial 
to foreigners, but it is the only single-handed national effort 
which Spain has had the opportunity of making for a hundred 
years. ‘The would-be Catholic King might not unfairly be 
represented by his enemies as the ally of the Mahometan 
infidel against his own religion and country. A merely 
professional bid for promotion on the part of OrTgca could 
not have furnished so reasonable a ground for public indig- 
nation. 

The reproof administered to the Paris journals which have 
attributed the late insurrections to English influence may 
have been intended as a courteous and conciliatory measure, 
but the French Government must not suppose that any inter- 


‘ference with the freedom of the press is demanded or desired 
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by England. When political writers under the present 
errors attempt to inflame national animosity, it is certain 
that they are exclusively influenced by a desire to cultivate 
official favour; nor is it unreasonable to infer that they 
understand the mode in which their sycophantic malignity 
may be most profitably employed. It was supposed that 
the disturbances, hoth in Sicily and Spain, would be unpala- 
table to the Government of the Tuileries. It was also 
thought that the disagreeable discussions on the annexation 
of Savoy would render any form of attack on English policy 
acceptable in the highest quarter. The writers who have 
discovered their mistake will abstain for the present from 
any repetition of their blunder; but the domestic manage- 
ment of journalism in France is wholly uninteresting to 
foreigners. An index of public opinion might possilly be 
valuable, but no interest attaches to conjectural efforts of 
adhesion to the Government policy. Ifthe French wish to 
know the real opinion of their neighbours, they may be 
assured that a military revolt can command no sympathy in 
a free country, and, at the same time, they may believe that 
the only objection to a revolution in Sicily is founded on its 
failure. 


THE CORRUPTION OF ULTRA-POPULAR 
GOVERNMENTS. 


HERE is beginning to be rehearsed in the United 
States a perfectly authentic history of official corruption 
which, for naked scandalousness, really matches the worst 
passages of our Walpolian era. The two Houses of the 
‘Washington Congress appointed Committees, about a month 
sinee, to investigate the best means of reducing certain items 
of public expenditure ; and the very first witnesses examined 
have proved that immense sums of public money have, for 
years past, been diverted from their legitimate employment 
for the purpose of subsidizing newspapers in the interest of 
the Government and corrupting doubtful constituencies. 
These embezzlements have been systematic, shameless, and 
scarcely disguised from public view. The whole of the 
Democratic Senators and Representatives have been in the 
secret ; and it is actually established by the clearest testimony 
that the President of the Unirep Srates, the whole of his 
Cabinet, and notably the Arrorney-GENERAL, have taken 
part in negotiations for the distribution of the plunder, and 
themselves arbitrated in disputes concerning its destination. 
In stating these results of the inquiry, we feel that we shall 
most probably be suspected of giving currency to some 
imbecile canard, or repeating some extravagant invention of 
party hostility. Yet, in truth, we are rather understating 
than otherwise the general effect of the evidence which is 
printed in the New York Times of March 27th, and all 
other respectable American journals. Englishmen, whose 
Parliament disallowed Mr. Cuurcuwarp’s mail-contract, 
not because he had bribed anybody or promised to do so, but 
because he was justly suspected of having made the ratifica- 
tion of his bargain the condition of his support in a local 
election, have yet to gain proper ideas of the height and 
degree of the impudence which bids them go to the United 
States, and to Governments founded on mob-suffrage, for 
precedents of purity and lessons in thrift. 

The Committees have only as yet had time to examine the 
expenditure on public printing. We proceed to state the 
result of the evidence as regards the printing of the House 
of Representatives. Rather more than 200,000 dollars a 
year is paid for it, but its actual cost is a trifle above half 
the amount. There is, therefore, a profit of about 100,000 
dollars derived from it annually, and this is systematically 
disposed of by the party in power for its own advantage. A 
safe Democratic partisan is nominated to the post, generally by 
the President, and the whole strength of the Democratic repre- 
sentatives is put forth to secure his election, He is nota 
Printer, not a bit of it; and therefore his first step is to 
conclude a bargain with some professional printer to do the 
actual work. When this is managed, he proceeds to pay 
a variety of bonuses which, according to his understanding 
with his party, constitute burdens upon his profits, The 
first and largest of these is a subsidy to the Government 
organ at Washington. The Washington Union, now re- 
baptized the Constitution—by-the-bye, a systematic libeller of 
England—is proved to have received 20,000 dollars annually 
from the Printer of the House of Representatives alone ; 
and during the autumn elections of 1858, when the vote of 
Pennsylvania was extremely doubtful, 11,000 dollars 
were paid by the same functionary to the proprietor of a 


single Democratic newspaper, the Pennsylvanian. The 
gentleman who last had the printing states distinctly that 
he came to an understanding with Mr. Bucnanan himself, 
in several private interviews, as to the proper mode of 
dividing the funds in his hands ; and he adds that business 
had been done ina similar way with President Prerce and 
ali preceding Democratic Presidents. Nay, a revelation was 
made which, to an English mind, is more astounding still. 
It appears that, when a change in the editorship of the Govern- 
ment organ was pending, and various arrangements were to 
be made as to the proportion in which the subsidy just de- 
scribed was to be divided between the outgoing and incoming 
editors, a formal contract regulating the mode of distribution 
was drawn by the Arrorney-GeNeRAL, the first Law Officer 
and Public Prosecutor of the United States. 

Besides the large preconcerted amounts paid to newspapers, 
a variety of indefinite claims are expected to be satisfied by 
all sharers in the public plunder. The most amusing of these 
exactions consists in requesting the sinecurist to “take care” 
of this or that gentleman. It seems that hungry applicants 
are constantly arriving in Washington, who, though their 
solicitations cannot be granted, must still not be left 
to bear the expenses of their ineffectual trip. To “ take 
“care” of a gentleman is, therefore, to pay his hotel 
bill and frank his railway journey homewards. The pay- 
ments, however, which have most interest for us are of a 
different kind. Itis established beyond a shadow of question 
that the Printer of the Lower House, and all place-holders, 
subscribe regularly and largely for the corruption of doubtful 
constituencies. The answers of the witnesses on this point 
are extremely curious. They are all strong Democrats, and 
are therefore extremely anxious to screen the PRESIDENT 
from the charge of complicity in this expenditure, They 
declare that they paid their money simply from enthusiasm 
for their party, and without any hint from head-quarters. 
But the remarkable thing is, that they admit, without 
qualification, the fact of subscribing the money, and the fact 
of its employment in bribery. Mr. WeEnpeELL, the Printer 
of the last Congress, expressly named several districts into 
which he sent sums varying from 200 to 1500 dollars as 
his share in the means of corruption, One of these was the 
Congressional district in Pennsylvania, contested by Mr. 
Guancy Jones, a very intimate friend of the PresipEnt, 
whose ultimate defeat, in 1858, is known to have been 
resented by Mr. Bucuanan almost as an outrage on his 
personal feelings. It is absolutely certain, therefore, that 
bribery is resorted to in the United States even by the 
managers of the dominant party at Washington. What, 
indeed, is the exact way in which votes are purchased we 
are not told. Everybody seems to consider that point 
clear for discussion, and perplexed English readers are left 
to make what they can of the unreserved acknowledgment 
that electoral districts of geometrical shape and equalized 
representation, possessing the safeguards of universal suffrage 
and the ballot, are about as open to corruption as Gloucester, 
Wakefield, or Sudbury. 

It is understood that the PresipEnt, the Cabinet, and the 
leading Democrats are becoming extremely alarmed by the 
progress of the inquiry. Their increasing fears furnish the 
best explanation of the fact that President Bucnanan has 
solemnly protested against the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture, or rather of one particular Committee appointed by the 
Lower House, which holds its sittings in public, and in 
which the majority is hostile to the Government. The 
PRESIDEMT, in a lengthy document, denies the right of Con- 
gress to inculpate the Executive except by way of impeach- 
ment. At first sight this ground appears extraordinarily weak, 
for how is Congress to impeach an official unless it gathers, by 
some means or other, the material of accusation? But 
Mr. Bucuanan’s object is, no doubt, to give himself and his 
subordinates a pretext for declining to submit to examina- 
tion, if called upon to do so, The affectation of a constitu- 
tional scruple meets always with more indulgence in the 
United States than it does in this country; and it will be 
easy for the Democratic officials, by denying the constitu- 
tionality of this dangerous inquiry, to convert it into a mere 
quarrel between the Executive and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which the former will probably, if driven to 
extremity, be seconded by the Senate. But, for that matter, 
the mere failure of the attempt to damage Mr. Bucnanan 
and his party is of little importance in this country. We 
are only concerned with the proof we obtain that the head- 
quarters of the American Democracy are the theatre of deli- 


berate extravagance and systematic corruption. 
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THE OPENING OF TiiE SARDINIAN CHAMBERS. 


HE present position of the Kingdom of North Italy is 
not unlike that of a married couple whose fortunes pre- 
viously to marriage have been unfolded to us in one novel, and 
whose adventures in wedded life are related in a second. 
We have seen a union effected after a very rough course of 
lovemaking, with great difficulties about settlements, and 
many cross accidents from neighbouring villains and wicked 
uncles. But the third volume ended happily with the March 
voting, and the young people have been fairly started on 
their way. , Now the continuation is offered to us, and we 
find that it is almost as hard to keep happily married as it 
is to get the knot tied. The immediate perils are, indeed, 
less threatening, and the incidents of united life are rather 
tamer and more domestic than the thrilling embarrassments 
of lovers. But the dangers that threaten North Italy are 
real and pressing, and, like those which beset conjugal felicity, 
can only be surmounted by great patience, courage, and for- 
bearance. We must acknowledge that the good folks have 
begun well, and that Count Cavour has apparently as fair a 
chance of getting his constitutional machinery into working 
order as could be expected. The deputies returned by the dif- 
ferent provinces are singularly unanimous in feelings and 
wishes ; or, if this unanimity is precarious in any direction, it 
is not in that of the old Ultramontane Opposition which for- 
merly disputed the tenure of office with Count Cavour. The 
friends of the priests, of Austria, and of reaction have been 
swept clean away. Perhaps the process may have been only 
too completely carried out, and it would have been desirable 
that views which must exercise an influence over many 
minds in every Italian State should have found a voice in 
the legitimate channel of Parliamentary representation. The 
Kuve has shown that war and triumph have not lessened his 
attachment to the Constitution, and his Speech had all the 
flavour of neutral and cautious moderation which we re- 
cognise as appropriate to Royal Speeches in free countries, 
and which we are pleased to contrast with the firework 
rhetoric of Imperial manifestos. The Ministry has been con- 
stituted so as to include men of real capacity and eminence, 
and yet to allot their due share of prizes to the newly- 
annexed provinces. The Chambers have also, since their 
opening, set about their business in a quiet and orderly way, 
and have preferred to discharge the unattractive duty of 
seeing that the elections have been regular, rather than give 
way to the excitement which a speech from GarrBaLpI on Nice 
must have offered to Italianears. We feel that there is some- 
thing very like an English Parliament in this conquest of 
routine over the appetite for an interesting declamationt rom 
a popular hero; and as we naturally think that a constitution 
administered by men with something of an English turn of 
mind is most likely to be durable, we are inclined to augur 
favourably of their future destinies when Italian deputies 
show they can be cold and businesslike at the right moment. 
All is new at present, and every heart is full of the great 
things that North Italy has done during the last twelve 
months. But the habitual and traditional separation of the 
different States now united is sure to tell when the first 
excitement wears away, and when the manners and feelings of 
daily life control the actions of the representative body. 
Turin is.a very bad plage for the seat of Government. It is 
dismally cold. It has no sufficient accommodation for an 
influx of new deputies. It carries all the members to one 
corner of the Kingdom, and, worse than all, its inhabitants 
talk a patois which is as unintelligible to Italian ears as 
Lowland Scotch isto English. The consequence will be, that 
the deputies will feel strongly tempted to keep away unless 
some very urgent and exciting business summons them to an 
exceptional attendance. Even now, when the novelty of 
deputyship still retains its gloss, a third of the members 
are said to be absent. It is true that there will pro- 
bably be little done this session, and deputies may 
think that, if they go up for a week to hear what 
Cavour has to say about Savoy and Nice, they will have 
done all that is necessary. But the representatives of pro- 
vinces to which constitutional government is entirely new 
have something to do besides listening and voting on special 
occasions. They have to learn Parliamentary habits, and to 
form a public opinion both in and out of the House which shall 
guarantee the regularity and sobriety of the proceedings of 
the Chambers. The amazement and disgust said to have 
been expressed by GariBaLpi when he found that he was 
prevented from speaking on the subject nearest his heart by 
what he considered idle formalities, indicate how hard it is 


to persuade enthusiastic minds to tolerate the stupid and 
lingering routine of Parliamentary government. The terms 
of the Sardinian Constitution also require that all effective 
votes shall proceed from a large proportion of the House. 
If, therefore, deputies stay away, they not only fail to develop 
their personal fitness to take part in a representative assembly, 
but they threaten to bring the Government to a practical 
deadlock. It thus becomes necessary to devise means by 
which the requisite attendance can be secured ; and the 
method which Count Cavour seems at present inclined to 
adopt may be justified by necessity, though it is very hazardous 
in itself. It consists in having a number of Government 
officials among the deputies. Technically, all Government 
officials are excluded, but the Chamber has been persuaded 
to sanction an exception in favour of officials who are also. 
professors. Among educated Italians, professors are so 
numerous that it will be tolerably easy for the Government 
of the day to secure the return of a considerable number of 
persons who will be bound to attend in their places. 
Unfortunately, they will be almost as much bound to vote 
with their patron as to come when they are bid. If this 
plan fails, or meets with strong opposition, the Government 
will either have to make the session unnaturally exciting in 
order to attract the lukewarm, or it will have to open the 
fountain of bitterness that could not fail to burst forth if it 
were proposed to shift the centre of government from Turin 
to some other town better suited for the purpose. 

The Italians of the North have also very dangerous 
neighbours, who will keep them in a constant state of alarm ; 
and as alarm will provoke military display, and as a nation 
cannot go on for ever in a fever of armed expectation, the 
prudence of the Government may be overcome, and VicToR 
EmMaNvEL may be driven into an offensive war. We believe 
that the Kine and his Ministers are fully convinced how 
fatal such a step would be. The ease with which the Sicilian 
insurrection has been put down, and the narrow limits of the 
area over which it spread, are probably to be attributed to 
the absence, not only of support, but even of approbation on 
the part of Sardinia. Itis also evident that very dubious 
confidence ought to be placed in the assistance which 
the insurgents could give to the Italians of the North, 
either in Venice or Nuples. So long as the troops: 
are fuithful, insurgents have scarcely a chance either 
of freeing themselves or helping their friends. A new 
danger is also threatening from the unexpected quarter of the 
States of the Church. The soldiers of Pivs 1X. will now 
be organized and led by a man who is at once an earnest and 
devoted Catholic and one of the first generals in Europe. If. 
the Catholic Powers of Germany permit recruiting in their 
territories —if the Ultramontane leaders in every country of 
Europe pour the ample resources at their disposal into the 
treasury of the Pops, and thus a large force of soldiers, 
well-paid, and animated by religious zeal, is disciplined and 
commanded by Lamoricitre—an outburst of hostilities might 
be eagerly welcomed by the Papal Court as offering an excel- 
lent chance for the reconquest of Romagna. In one way, all 
this is in favour of the Northern Kingdom, because it tends 
to keep it quiet within its own borders. But the dangers to 
which the country is exposed will force a large portion of the 
population into arms; and then, feeling proud of the sacrifices 
they are making, unaccustomed to implicit obedience and 
unqualified to understand the complicated perils of their 
situation, the Northern Italians will, it may be feared, 
harass and importune their Government until it rushes on a 
rock which it clearly sees, but cannot make generally visible. 
To awaken interest in civil business and calm down military 
excitement isthe difficult task of thestatesman who has now tlie 
charge of a Kingdom the different parts of which have civil 
interests frequently divergent, and the whole of which must — 
be kept in constant readiness for a great war. Fortunately, 
if there is any one who could carry out such an undertaking 
successfully, it is Count Cavour. Great changes must take 
place before the new subjects of Vicror Emmanvet will be 
wholly deaf to the advice or inattentive to the wishes of a 
Minister who not only guides his country with dexterity and 
courage, but inspires his countrymen with pride in the 
thought that their leader takes rank among the first states- 
men of his day. ; 


INDIAN TAXATION. 


’FIHE renewed disturbances in Bengal have probably no con- 
nexion with Mr, Witson’s fiscal measures; and the de- 
tailed explanation of their causes, though not without serious 
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significance, removes some of the disagreeable impression which 
the telegraphic announcement of a seeming repetition of the 
incidents of the rebellion produced. The telegraph, often 
innocently enough, by its condensed messages, conveys a 
very exaggerated and even false notion of actual facts ; and 
though a rising against the indigo planters, headed by bands 
armed with clubs, may be the beginning of more formidable 
riots, it is scarcely possible to believe that the time for any 
serious manifestation of popular discontent has come round 
again so rapidly as the brief statement of the telegram 
seemed to imply. But, quite apart from any immediate 
apprehension, there is too much reason to fear that Mr. 

ILSON’s sweeping measures of taxation may, notwithstand- 
ing the alleged approval of the Presidency towns, meet with 
more opposition than it is altogether prudent to court. 

A system of taxation which suffers no one to escape may 
very easily be defended for its real or apparent equality ; but 
it necessarily labours under the disadvantage of having no 
friends, and Mr. Witson has certainly managed to make his 
blows fall upon every class in the country. The Zemindars, 
who rightly or wrongly imagined that their fixed rent was 
assessed in full discharge of all further liability to taxation, 
will regard the new Income-tax not only as a hardship, but 
as an injustice ; and however ingeniously Mr. W1tson may 
prove that his new tax is not an addition to the rent of these 
Crown tenants, it is too much to expect that they should 
recognise the justice of a plea which relies more upon English 
precedent than on abstract right, and which is not by any 
means so clearly sound as to commend itself to a class whose 
real or supposed rights are directly attacked. The fundholders, 
though technically less entitled to exemption than the corre- 
sponding class in England, on whom the Income-tax is assessed 
with unfailing smartness, will probably share the feeling of the 
Zemindars that good faith has to some extent been sacrificed 
to the exigencies of the State ; and though their grievance 
would not perhaps bear a critical examination, there is always 
something ugly about the proceeding of an indebted State 
which levies taxation on its creditors by means of a deduc- 
tion from their stipulated interest. 

The moderate License-tax which it is proposed to raise 
from traders of every class will not, perhaps, be felt asa very 
grievous burden, and may be expected more nearly than 
any other part of the scheme to satisfy the received maxim of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer—namely, to raise the maximum 
of revenue with the minimum of discontent. But there is 
another arrow in Mr. Wixson’s quiver which will not im- 
probably be as distasteful to the mass of the population as 
his Income-tax threatens to be to the wealthier classes. 
We are accustomed here toa heavy tax on tobacco, which 
Mr. Guapstone possibly considers to be less of a poor man’s 
luxury than the vin ordinaire which he hopes to naturalize. 
But if our tax on smoking had been a new impost instead of 
an immemorial exaction, even quiet, loyal England would be 
thrown into sucha ferment as neither Chartism nor Socialism 
has ever been able to manufacture. This experiment of 
levying a new tax upon the one universal solace of the toiling 
millions is what Mr. Wrison is about to try in India. The 
spirit of resistance may probably be crushed, but the sense 
of oppression which the new tobacco excise will produce 
will not be the less real on account of its impotence. 

If the natives of India could thoroughly comprehend all 
that Mr. Wirson has said of them in his financial state- 
ment, the weight of the blow which is struck at them would 
not be lessened by the style of its delivery. Few of the 
victims of Mr, Witson’s taxation will appreciate the absurd 
comparison between India and Belgium. It is always more 
or less flattering to a people to be told that they are 
skilful and industrious, enterprising and thriving ; but thereis 
something bitter in the compliment when this cup of laudation 
is poured out in honour of a scheme of taxation which is to 
drain the wealth that is presumed to be the fruit of these 
excellent national characteristics. If there were a shadow of 
foundation for the comparison which Mr. Wirson draws 
between the wealth of India and of Belgium, there ought to 
be no, difficulty in raising a revenue of some hundreds of 
millions sterling from the vast population which is subject 
to our Indian Government. Technically, Mr. Witson is no 
doubt correct in saying that land assessment and opium 
revenue are not strictly taxes, and that the burden 
upon the natives of India is no more than 1s. 4d. a head. 
The new taxes which are now proposed will not raise 
the average rate per head above 2s. 6d., which is not much 
move than a tenth part of what we pay in England. “And 
yet, to obtain this very small amount of revenue, it has been 


found necessary to resort to what we have been accustomed 
to consider the ultimate resource of a distressed financier. 
Mr. Witson’s policy confutes his arguments more clearly 
than any other answer that could be given. If India really 
were the rich country which her Minister of Finance is 
naturally prone to believe, there would be a score of ways 
of raising the insignificant revenue of 2s. 6d. a-head by some 
scarcely perceptible impost on the imports or productions of 
the country, without resorting to the unpopular machinery 
of an inquisitorial Income-tax. The truth unquestionably 
is, that India, though happily somewhat progressive of late 
years, is one of the very poorest countries on the face of the 
globe, and, if it had not been so, there would have been no 
necessity for Mr. Witson’s mission. With a tenth part of 
the agricultural skill and care of Belgium, India would have 
commanded the cotton market, instead of being almost ex- 
cluded by the comparatively modern growth of this branch 
of industry in America. But, whatever may be her wealth 
or her poverty, India is bound to furnish the means of car- 
rying on the most equitable and the least costly government 
which the East has ever witnessed. This is Mr. Witson’s 
strong ground, and he only weakens his case by inventing 
imaginary justifications for a policy which the necessities of 
the State alone can excuse. 

If Hindoos may not be much enlightened by the compli- 
mentary comparison between themselves and a European 
people of whom they have never heard, there is one argu- 
ment in Mr. Witson’s statement which carefully condescends 
to their national prejudices. Mr. Wrison had not been two 
months in India without getting up his subject in a 
thoroughly business-like way. All the authorities were duly 
ticketed and produced, and the natives were solemnly in- 
formed that, before deciding on his Budget, Mr. Wi1tson had 
thought it his duty to consult the sacred authority of Menu, 
where he found, as he says, latitude enough for the most 
needy exchequer and the most voracious Minister. It is 
remarkable that the passage which Mr. Witson quotes, 
though it sanctions exactions of almost every kind on a 
very magnificent scale, does happen not to cover Mr. 
Witson’s Income-tax on Zemindars and fundholders. But 
even if he had kept strictly within the text, there would be 
something inexpressibly absurd in assuming that taxes 
which had not been endured for generations must needs be in 
harmony with native customs and feelings, because a theo- 
retical sanction could be found for them in one of the 
sacred books. To recommend an Income-tax to Hindoos on 
such grounds as these can only be paralleled by the custo- 
mary appeal of Christian tyrants to the obligation supposed 
to lie upon their people of being subject to the powers that 
be. Passive obedience is a very convenient doctrine, but 
experience has shown that, except where a ruler is himself 
invested by popular belief with supernatural authority, the 
appeal to religion is generally powerless to induce men to 
submit to exaction or tyranny ; and if Mr. Wizson’s quota- 
tion from the Book of Menu was meant for anything more 
than an ill-judged piece of irony, it was one of the idlest 
appeals that were ever made to the religious feelings of any 
people. The whole point of the passage is, that a king may 
grind down his people by almost intolerable exactions ; and if 
the natives really thought that the Government of Queen 
Victoria claimed to inherit all the rights of oppression 
which were theoretically inherent in a native Prince, they 
would look to the new Income-tax as the mere faint shadow 
of the evils which were about to fall upon them. Neither the 
substance of Mr. Witson’s policy nor the manner of its 
announcement seems likely to conciliate the most numerous 
and influential classes of the people ; but any expressions of 
discontent will perhaps be deferred until the inquisition of the 
Treasury Commissioner and the demands of the collector 
shall initiate the Hindoos into the enjoyment of self- 
assessment controlled by official caprice. The experiment is 
a rash one which can only be excused by necessity and 
justified by eventual success. It has not been satisfactorily 
shown that the requisite revenue might not have been raised 
by less objectionable means, and it will be an agreeable sur- 
prise to most persons if the attempt to transplant the Income- 
tax to India should turn out otherwise than an utter failure. 

The second part of Mr. Witson’s financial scheme—the 
establishment of a paper currency—is not likely to cause 
any immediate excitement, whether favourable or otherwise 
to the project, and the lecture in which Mr. Witson has set 
forth his somewhat perverted views of currency science for 
the benefit of Hindoo economists must be considered as 
evidently addressed rather to England than India. The 
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obvious advantages of a Government issue of notes are suffi- 
cient even here to withdraw attention from the unsound 
and hazardous theories with which the introduction of the 
iy has been prefaced ; but it is satisfactory to find that 
ir C. Woop, while announcing his approval of a pre- 
arranged measure, has been careful to repudiate the often- 
refuted heresies which Mr. Witson has thought fit to repro- 
duce to a new audience. So long as Indian affairs are sub- 
ject to the direction of a statesman so sound on currency 
matters as Sir C. Woop, there is little danger of Mr. WiLson 
being permitted to endanger the success of a most important 
measure by a departure from the safe policy which has so 
effectually secured the convertibility of English bank- 
notes. But it is possible that some future Secretary for 
India may be indisposed to hold in check the erratic genius 
of the local Minister of Finance ; and it is most essential 
that the necessary limitations on the issue of Indian paper 
should be clearly prescribed by the terms of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which we presume will have to be passed to legalize and 
regulate the currency which it is proposed to create. 


LEGITIMATE THRONES. 

it is not very easy to say what is meant, now-a-days, by a 

legitimate throne or dynasty. The arguments which 
once gave a meaning to the word have long since become 
obsolete. Nobody now attempts to prove that the eldest 
son has an indefeasible right to his father’s sceptre by the 
authority of the Church, or by the direction of Scripture, or 
by the example of the Patriarchs, or even by the sacred pre- 
scriptions of the English Common Law, which, if we are to 
believe the Jacobite schoolmaster in Z'’om Jones, peremptorily 
lays down that, when a man is “seised of a right,” he cannot 
be divested of it. The reigning houses of Europe claim by 
titles too different from each other to be brought under any 
one rule of succession. The Emperor of Russia traces his 
title to an election by co-equal nobles. The title of the 
Emperor of Austria is broken by the intervention of a 
female descent. The various families of Spanish BourBons 
claim through a will. The Central Italian Princes had 
mostly nothing to appeal to but international arrangement. 
It is not in irony, but in sober earnest, that we express our 
belief that any throne is, in practice, called legitimate which has 
not had the consent of the nation to its establishment or ex- 
istence. Theold theories of legitimacy having passed, therefore, 
out of recollection, and national consent being excluded by the 
hypothesis, we look with curiosity to see to what founda- 
tion of right the partisans of a legitimate throne appeal. 
The Duchess of Parma’s protest seems to show us the base 
upon which they rest their pretensions. Just as the Roman 
Catholic Church has ceased to argue with its censors and 
gainsayers, and, abjuring the profane resources of reason, is 
satisfied to base its prerogative partly on sentiment and 
partly on the convenience of things, so a dispossessed Sove- 
reign, in these latter days, rests his case no longer on the 
language of Sr. Paut or the precedents of the Old Testament, 
but confines himself to abusing his enemies, talking senti- 
mental generalities, and adducing in his favour the conven- 
tional law of Europe. 

The descent from argument to sentiment is a long one; 
but it by no means follows that sentiment counts for nothing, 
or that the guarantee of a European treaty is worthless. 
The natural respect of men for an order of succession which 
has been for ever so inconsiderable a time undisturbed, com- 
bines with a sense of its convenience to make legitimate 
Kings the most powerful rulers of the day, provided only 
they cun come to a decent understanding with their people. 
The actual weakness of the legitimate Monarchs, whether 
reigning or dethroned, has arisen from their excessive bad 
faith. The list of Continental Sovereigns who, during the 
last twelve years, have behaved with almost unexampled 
perfidy towards their subjects is a frightful one, and goes 
further than one could have expected to justify the revolu- 
tionary cant according to which Kings are the natural 
enemies of the human race. It is perfectly true that several 
of the nations enfranchised in 1848 used their liberty un- 
wisely, but no error was committed by them, or in fact could 
have been committed, which ought for a moment to be con- 
sidered the equivalent of the treachery which was subse- 
quently employed to bring them again under the yoke. 
This is an important consideration with reference to the 
dethronement of the Central Italian Princes. The events 
of last year are in truth only half understood unless they 
are taken in connexion with the events of 1848. The 


proper moral to be drawn from them is not the simple one 
of the expelled Dukes and their chamberlains, that “ the 
“ heathen furiously rage together and the people imagine a 
“vain thing.” > he on the other hand, is it entirely that 
of those Liberals who look upon the clearance of these 
thrones merely as a proof of the energy of Italian craving 
for nationality and freedom. Part, and perhaps the most 
serious part, of the lesson lies in the deep distrust which the 
Central Italians felt universally for their Princes. The Pore, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Dukes of Parma and 
Mopena, differed very greatly in the characteristics of their 
government. Some were moderately good rulers, others 
were scandalously bad ones. But they were all alike in the 
circumstance that they betrayed their subjects during the 
upheaval of 1848 and 1849, and to the memory of their 
bad faith they owe it that they were puffed out of their 
dominions like so much thistledown from the stalk. All 
this, we imagine, is very imperfectly appreciated in England. 
The occurrences of 1848 have passed out of our newspapers, 
and have left little in our minds but a vague impression of 
confusion soon quelled. But nothing is more certain 
than that over the whole Continent there prevails, as a 
relic of 1848, a deep incredulity as to the possibility 
of finding good faith in Kings, and that this is one of the 
chiefest perils of the bad time which seems to be coming. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that the standard of 
honesty required from a legitimate Monarch in his dealings 
with his people is at all ideally lofty. On the contrary, 
it is a very humble one. Everybody remembers the story 
of the old King of Hanover, who, after incurring universal 
dislike in his native England, and justifying that dislike on 
his accession to his German throne by instantly repealing 
many of his predecessor's concessions, became nevertheless 
the most popular Sovereign in Germany, simply because he 
declined to take advantage of the reaction of 1849. He had 
promised his subjects to go no further than he had done on 
his arrival among them, and further he wouldn't go. We 
may say, too, that the utmost value is attached by Conti- 
nental communities to any new chance of fair dealing on the 
part of their ruler. Francis Josren of Austria, who within 
two short years adopted a Constitution, annulled it, granted 
another one, and then recalled his own grant, will not find it 
easy to recover the confidence of his people if ever his army 
should fail him; but the Prince-Regent of Prussia, whose 
best known recommendation is that his word may be trusted, 
has already nearly persuaded the Prussians to “forget the dis- 
appointment of their hopes by the reigning King; and, 
whenever the Crown devolves, the new Sovereign of Prussia 
will be one of the most powerful Monarchs in Europe. ; 

The grand and imminent peril to the legitimate thrones 
is Of course the existence of the great illegitimate throne 
which threatens them from the West. The legitimate king 
got the better of their subjects by the help of armies whi 
they had been allowed to collect chiefly as a protection 
against France ; and there is therefore a certain appropriate- 
ness in the discovery that their battalions, however efficient 
in crushing a street mob or clearing a Council chamber, are 
scattered like chaff before the legions which they were created 
to combat. The enemy, whom some were at first foolish 
enough to regard as a junior partner in the mutual insurance 
of European Kings against liberty, has now declared himself 
in his true colours. He laughs at sentimental loyalty ; he 
bursts through European treaties ; he defeats the best army 
of the Continent ; and what have the legitimate Kings to 
depend on besides sentiment, bayonets, and the Treaty of 
Vienna? There really does seem to be nothing which 
can save the great majority of European Sovereigns from 
being destroyed in detail, except an understanding with 
England and an understanding with their subjects ; and of 
these two conditions, the first depends on the last. There is 
no single-minded and disinterested ~ oe given to the 
Treaty of Vienna by any Power except England ; and there 
is nothing on earth which.can enable any Continental army 
to stand against the French except a national movement 
behind it. England, as our Foreign Minister has stated, is 
on the look-out for fresh alliances ; but it is quite useless to 
suppose that she will ally herself permanently to any Sove- 
reign who is notoriously at variance with his subjects. The 
policy, however, chalked out by Lord Joun Russe. becomes 
really feasible wherever there is amity between King and 
people ; and indeed this amity, even were England to stand 
aloof, would be enough to ensure that the next French 
campaign in Germany shoald terminate in a Leipsig, rather 
than in an Austerlitz or a Jena, 
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THE HOUSE OF PEERS AND THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 


HE like of Lord Esury occurs occasionally in private 
life, and we must say that the character is not popular. 
Its very perfection makes it unpopular. A well-meaning 
man, who never does a foolish, that is, a palpably foolish 
thing, and never says a wise one—who is always senten- 
tious, always didactic, always decorous—who never knows 
when not to advise and whom not to advise—who has a 
vocation, and that a very narrow, duli one—whose whole 
life is spent in walking alongside a brick wall, and whose 
whole art of conversation consists in edifying remarks on the 
events which are connected with the brick wall—whose 
world is confined to the parish clerk and sexton, and who is 
always producing the annals of the parish—this is a bore. 
He is not mischievous enough to have hay tied on his horns, 
but everybody avoids him. We avoid him as we do a dull 
day or a fog. But this is not the worst form of his character. 
He is most truly intolerable when he finds out that it is his 
calling to discover a grievance and to redress it. For 
instance, he will call every morning to assure you that you 
have a liver complaint, or that that ugly cough looks suspi- 
cious, or that your wife’s paleness or your daughter’s hectic 
has recently given him serious uneasiness, &c. &c, The 
Esury of private life is quite certain that you must be very 
ill, that your dinner does not agree with you, that you have 
no appetite, that you have restless nights—in short, that you 
aré going to the dogs. No doubt all this is very sympa- 
thizing, very kind, very well meant, but it is a most in- 
sufferable bore. 

Now, here has Lord Egury got hold of the discovery that the 
Prayer Book contains a great many repetitions—that it says 
the same thing over and over again—that the Lord’s Prayer 
is used at least three times when once would be sufficient— 
that the Qu&EN is prayed for with a painful reiteration. low 
does he prove this? By publishing the fact that he went to 
church on Ash Wednesday and found the service very dull, 
and went again on Good Friday and thought that he could 
have made a better service of it than what he got at the parish 
church. AJl this, without the very faintest suspicion of the un- 
utterable folly he is guilty of, Lord Exury solemnly indites in 
dull letters to the Times, which, with a sly chuckle, the Editor 
inserts, partly from the love of mischief,and partly for the irre- 
sistible joke of one of our hereditary legislators making a 
blockhead of himself. For, of course, the answer was in 
everybody's mouth—If Lord Esury did not like the 
Church Prayers, he was not obliged to go to church, The 
Act of Uniformity is practically a dead letter; and his 
Lordship would not have incurred the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment for staying at home, or seoang ® form of 
Common Prayer, according to the use of Moor Park, 
for the benefit of his household. This course would 
have saved him much trouble, both as regards his per- 
sonal and parental duties ; for, in his letter to the 
Times, he holds up a beautiful and affecting picture 
of the British nobleman in religious and domestic diffi- 
culties. He goes to church on Good Friday with all 
his household; and “this being holiday time, of course the 
“ boys are at home, and if I see them occasionally lolling when 
“ they ought to be kneeling, and staring into vacancy, or at 
“the manceuvres of the school children, to kill the time, 
“instead of being thoroughly attentive to the sacred and 
“solemn service in which they are engaged, how can I 
“chide them when I feel that it requires all my most 
“ strenuous endeavours—and those not always successful— 
“ to keep my mind from wandering under such atrial?” The 
picture is drawn from nature ; and the artless way in which 
Lord Esury takes the whole world into his spiritual confi- 
dences and parental struggles is, as they say, engaging. But 
let us see what it amounts to. Lord Esury saw that 
his boys thouglit the whole service of Good Friday a bore. 
He felt inclined to rebuke the boys; but as he was in the 
same case, he felt that this would never do—his conscience 
rebelled against it. No; I can’t scold the boys, for, to tell 
the truth, I think the services a great bore too. To-day 
they are especially intolerable ; there is “an entire absence 
“ of psalmody” (by which we suppose Lord Esury means no 
Tare and Brapy—Davim, prophet and king, not being 
psalmody) there is “our usual guantum of repetitions, aggra- 
“ vated by those of two edditional collects” .. . . there is 
“an occasional want of congruity observable in the services 
. . «. for example, “ the 23rd Psalm would be quite sufficient. 
“. I will not enter into a discussion on the peculiarities 


« of the 69th Psalm; but I should be happier if the 88th 


“ was alone used,” &c. This was Lord Esury’s frame of 


mind during the Good Friday service. He was “not quite 
“ successful in keeping his mind from wandering under such 
“a trial” as the aggravating two additional collects, aud the 
mistake which the compilers of the Prayer Book had made 
in using Psalm 69 instead of Psalm 8% ; and, conscious of 
his own wandering frame of mind, he was merciful towards 
his boys, who were in the same evil case of unspiritual- 
mindedness. Now, does Lord Exsury venture to persuade 
himself that his boys, “ home for the holidays,” shared 
in his peculiar kind of critical devotioa—that they were only 
“Jolling” when the Lord’s Prayer occurred the third time— 
that they began to “ stare into vacancy” only precisely at the 
moment when the aggravating “additional collects” were 
read—and that they commenced incontinently “ watching the 
“ mancuvres of the school children to kili time,” when, 
and when only, their fine Liturgical taste and delicate ap- 
preciation of ritual congruity was repelled by discovering 
that the 88th Psalm was more suitable to Good Friday than 
the 69th? Or has Lord Esury the courage—or, as “this 
“ being holiday time, and of course the boys are at home,” 
we may venture to write it in the language of these young 
geutlemen, has the Governor the cheek—to say that the only 


service which is fit for the Church cf God is that at which © 


schoolboys will never loll instead of kneel, and during which 
these ingenuous youths will never be caught staring into 
vacancy 

As Lord Esury thinks that the behaviour of schoolboys 
at church is a sufficient test of the congruity or incongruity 
of the Prayer Book to the spiritual wants of man, we 
may reverse this argument. Lord Esury says, What ought 
to suit my boys suits me. So say we. The lessons that boys 
want about behaviour at church his Lordship wants. Most 
likely the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
some little tract or card telling the charity children how to 
behave. We have not ourselves seen such a publication, but 
no doubt it exists. Most likely it is composed in mono- 
syllables, “We venture to recommend the junior Bishop who 
acts as chaplain to the House of Lords to publish an edition 
for the use of the Peers. It might run in this way :—* When 
“ great Lords go to church they should mind their book and 
“say their prayers, and should not think how they would 
“ write to the Z’imes what they like or do not like in the 
“Psalms and Prayers. Great Lords ought to feel that they 
“are in the House of Gop, and that Gop sces them and their 
“hearts, and that He knows what they think; and when 
“ we are at church we must say our prayers, and not mind 
“about the world and what fine talk we shall have in the 
“ Times.” 

But to be serious, as far as the subject admits of serious- 
ness. Does not Lord Esury know that all his objections to 
the Prayer Book were produced by Cartwricut and TRAVERS 
in Queen ExizaBetu’s time, only in better language and with 
better arguments than Lord Epury’s? “ We have of prayers 
“ for earthly things too great a number ; so oft to rehearse 
“ the Lord’s Prayer in so small a time is a loss of time.” This 
is what Travers and his friendssaid ; and Richarp Hooker 
replied to them, “not mistrusting, till these new curiosities 
“sprang up, that ever any man would think our labour 
“herein misspent, the time wastefully consumed, and the 
“ office itself made worse by so repeating that prayer... . 
“ because this very prayer is of such efficiency and necessity.” 
No doubt Lord Esuxy may have his own religious tastes, 
and his 400 clerical friends may want the Prayer Book 
altered ; but then there are, as we hear, some 10,000 clergymen 
who have just issued a declaration, desiring to leave things 
alone. They do not pledge themselves that the Prayer Book 
is perfect, nor do they say that each of them, if he chose to go 
to Church to pick holes in the service, might not hit off other 
Psalms and Lessons which wight suit him better; but, on the 
whole, they protest against a revised Liturgy. That is to say, 
the 10,000 clergymen think that the Prayer Book according 
to Cranmer and Hooker is, on the whole, better than a pos- 
sible Prayer Book according to Esury, and more suited to 
the religious exigencies of Lord Esury’s boys “ home for the 
holidays,” 

A single word more. Lord Epury says that the two addi- 
tional collects on Good Friday are aggravating, that the super- 
fluities are tedious, and the reiterations in the public service 
are wearisome. Were it not that Lord Esury by his com- 
ments chooses to thrust himself between people and their Gop 
in public prayer, piously arguing with them that they ought to 
be very tired and weary of the whole thing, and religiously 


éxpostulating with them that they ought, as a matter of re- | 
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ligious duty, to be seriously bored with Divine service, we 
should not think of putting the following question. But he 
is so very fond of meddling with, and feeling a burning 
interest about, other people’s religion, that we beg to turn 
the tables on him. He tells us about once a month 
how we ought to pray, but more particularly how we 
ought not to pray. He, out of a deep sense of religion, 
dislikes the structure of the Prayer Book, and therefore, 
though he might be quite content with altering it for 
himself, as Dr. Ditton and orator Hentey did, he won't 
allow other people—say, the 10,000 clergy—to use it. This 
is what his motion for a Royal Commission to revise the 
Prayer Book means ; and though there is not the least like- 
lihood that any Government—still less one whose majority is 
shaky—should undertake, in addition to the Italian question, 
the great Rubric and Prayer Book controversy, still, to move 
these matters is mischievous. Well, Lord Esury don’t like 
the Prayer Book because it is full of repetitions. Very good ; 
we shall not dispute his right to dislike the Prayer Buok ; 
but now for one rude personal question. Does Lord Esury 
ever pray !—we mean in private. We dare say that he 
will say the question is very impertinent—to which we 
answer, it is not a bit more impertinent than telling us that 
on Good Friday we ought to feel as he acknowledges that 
he and his boys felt. Well, if Lord Esury does pray, and 
will be at the trouble of taking notes and criticising and 
comparing them, he will perhaps find that it is of the nature 
of prayer—inseparable from it, and without which it cannot 
be—to be full of repetitions. In a word, if Lord Exsury’s 
arguments are good for anything, they are good not only 
against the Prayer Book, but against prayer, public or pri- 
vate, actual or possible. The question is not settled by 
ascertaining that certain persons are very tired of the prayers. 
Lord Esury was worried to death at church on Good 
Friday, but what does that prove? It is as possible for 
people to be tired of the prayers because they have no taste 
for prayers as because the prayersare bad. We quite admit 
that Lord Esury has no taste for the Prayer Book as it is; 
but this is no proof that the book is not a good book, and 
does not conveniently suit the religion and taste of most 
other people. In short, it comes to this—that we have no 
notion of taking Lord Esury and his religious likes or dis- 
likes for the standard style of national Christianity. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE success of the Volunteer movement has hitherto 
been so unbroken, as almost to suggest misgivings that 

the checks and hindrances which most undertakings have 
to encounter are reserved fora future stage of the enterprise. 
There is not a symptom of waning either in the spirit of 
the Volunteers themselves or in the cordial sympathy of all 
classes with those who have taken upon themselves a personal 
share in the duty of defending the liberties of the country, 
and of averting, not only invasion itself, but the dread of war 
on our own soil, which, to a commercial nation, is only one 
degree less injurious than actual hostilities. Thereis something 
so thoroughly English both in the patriotism which kindled 
this military outburst, and in the love of sport which may 
be trusted to make rifle practice a national pastime, that 
nothing short of wilful blundering in the management of our 
new element of strength can disappoint the hopes of those 
who are bent on seeing the defence of the country entrusted, 
not toa military caste alone, but to the nation itself. But 
what has been done yet is only a beginning. Even the 
numbers who have enrolled themselves, however creditable 
to the martial ardour of the country, are far short of what 
a really national organization ought to produce, and will 
produce if fair play be given to it. In_ efficiency, 
the battalions formed in London and elsewhere have 
already advanced far beyond what even the most friendly 
professional critics had believed to be possible in so short a 
time. A curious illustration of the very limited expecta- 
tions at first entertained of the proficiency which amateurs 
might fairly be expected to attain is afforded by the meagre 
code of instruction which was published for the especial use 
of Volunteers. There are probably not half-a-dozen corps in 
the Kingdom which have not already mastered much more 
of military training than was officially set down for them ; 
and there are some which are beginning to perform their 
evolutions in a manner which makes it difficult for any but 
a practised eye to discover wherein they differ from pro- 


There is some little danger, however, in this very 
proficiency. It is most creditable to the Volunteers that 
they have allowed no obstacle to stand in the way of drill. 
Almost all of them are men more or less closely tied to 
office hours, who have not hesitated to sacrifice a large portion 
of their scanty leisure to the duty which they have assumed. 
If anything were wanted to prove how thoroughly earnest 
the whole movement has been, it would be enough to 
remember that nearly all the training which has been 
acquired has been the fruit of evening labour after 
the regular day’s work was over. It must be more than 
a& passing whim which induces thousands to muster, 
often at considerable distances from their homes, for their 
daily drill, or for an occasional march out, not unfrequently 
long after nightfall. There is meaning and purpose in all 
this, and we have no desire to detract from the credit which 
so much public spirit deserves. But it is essential that our 
half-manufactured soldiers should look to the future rather 
than to the past, and remember that what they have yet done 
is but a small part of what is needed to make them really 
efficient auxiliaries of the regular army. The best of them may 
have learned to look somewhat like soldiers, and to go through 
the ordinary maneeuvres of parade without getting into con- 
fusion. But it is one thing to look like a soldier, and quite 
another thing to be one, and if the Volunteers mean to fulfil 
the promise they have already given, they must not relax 
their exertions until they have acquired the instinctive 
steadiness and precision which have won for the British 
army the reputation for solidity which even the most 
envious of foreigners are compelled to acknowledge. 
All authorities in military matters have but one word 
on this subject. Sir Jonny Burcoyne insists on drill, 
and thinks lightly of the Volunteers because he believes 
that they will never have the patience or the time to go 
through the needful drudgery. The Duke of CampripcE 


is even more emphatic in demanding incessant drill, and 


founds his trust in the Volunteer force wholly on his con- 
tidence, justified by the experience of the last few months, 
that they will find the means to go through to the end 
with the work which they have so well begun. No one 
who has watched the progress of the movement with an 
unprejudiced eye can feel much doubt as to the existence 
of the persevering spirit to which the Duke of CampripcE 
has so confidently appealed. The Volunteers will have the 
sense and the modesty not to overrate the capabilities which 
they have yet acquired, and will not suffer themselves to 
be led away by the fancy that amateurs can dispense 
with the discipline and skill which make all the difference 
between an army and a mob. Some plausible and flattering 
theories have been broached in favour of an irregular organ- 
ization, which would leave each Volunteer to fight through 
a campaign by roving at will over the country, and getting 
long shots at an advancing enemy as occasion served. This 
would be a very near approximation to the tacties by which 
the Moors, in spite of great daring and considerable 
skill in the use of their weapons, have contrived to get 
beaten again and again by a very inferior force of disciplined 
Spaniards. This plan would give us riflemen who would 
not be soldiers; and nothing but an enormous numerical 
superiority could compensate for the lack of regular military 
training. 

But there is another danger more real than this, and 
less easily obviated by the good sense and resolution of 
the Volunteers themselves. If it is not enough to create a 
force of riflemen without making them soldiers too, 
neither will it suffice to drill an army of soldiers without 
training them effectually to the use of the rifle. Very 
little has yet been done with this view. The short days 
of winter have afforded but scanty opportunity for target 
practice, and the time is only now approaching when 
the permanence and efficiency of the new levies can be 
once for all assured. If it were certain that stead 
practice would begin at once, the one remaining risk which 
threatens our still infant organization might be dismissed 
from our thoughts. Once make a man a marksman, and 
you may rely on him as a permanent soldier as completely 
as if he were bound to serve for twenty years, instead of 
being free to withdraw on a fortnight’s notice. An associa- 
tion which is at the same time a regiment and a shooting- 
club will survive the cynics who have predicted the collapse 
of the Volunteer movement. But it is just the opportunity 
for this kind of training which it is most difficult for a 
Volunteer corps to obtain, The Government have been 
prompt enough in affording aid where it was less needed, by 
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the payment of military instructors for the different corps, 
and have made some rather feeble attempts to induce scattered 
companies to meet for the purpose of practising battalion evo- 
lutions. All this is very well, so far as it goes; but while 
drill is thus anxiously cared for, the Volunteers are, it 
seems, to be left to pick up their shooting when and 
how they can. As means of making the Volunteers 
really efficient, drill and rifle practice are equally essential ; 
but the continued existence of the force would not be im- 
perilled by laxity of drill, as it undoubtedly will be by the 
want of adequate facilities for practice. We have never 
joined with those who expected the Government to purchase 
shooting grounds and erect butts at the cost of the country 
for any body of men who may form themselves into a rifle 
company to-day and perhaps disband to-morrow. The con- 
sciousness of having incurred considerable expense in the 
acquisition of the necessary ground for practice must in 
itself have some influence in preserving a rifle corps from 
any capricious dissolution, whether from internal or ex- 
ternal causes ; and, as a matter of fact, the financial difficulty 
has not, we believe, in any instance proved insurmountable. 
Nevertheless, there is scarcely a corps in the country which 
is properly provided with the needful appliances for rifle 
practice, and as the summer advances, the discouragement 
from this cause will be more likely to damp the volunteer- 
ing spirit than anything in the world, unless, perhaps, it 
were the termination of the Imperial régime in France. 

Unless the aid of Parliament be in some shape given 
to enable Volunteer regiments to obtain practice-grounds 
of sufficient extent and in situations accessible to the 
members of the corps, the strength of the force will be 
certain to diminish day after day by the retirement of dis- 
appointed Volunteers who have been supplied with weapons 
which they will never have a chance of using. There are, 
for instance, many thousands of riflemen in London, and not 
above half-a-dozen targets at which they can practise, and 
the greater number even of. these are at distances 
which render them almost inaccessible. It has been 
found practically impossible, by private means, to add to 
this accommodation. The Central Rifle Association does 
not, we believe, embrace this object within its pro- 
gramme, and though a new Association has been lately 
advertised for this special purpose, we have not heard that 
it has met with much success, nor does it appear likely to 
do so without obtaining Parliamentary powers for the acqui- 
sition of the necessary land. It is idle to indulge the dream 
of making England a nation of marksmen without material 
appliances on a vastly larger scale than has yet been attained. 
Statesmen who profess to regard the spontaneous arming of 
the people as a great fact in the history of the country may 
fairly be expected to take some steps to remove a difficulty, 
trifling in appearance, but which, if not dealt with in time, 
may render nugatory all the zeal which the Volunteer 
movement has evoked. 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


HE doctrines of what may be called popular theology, are for 
the most part closely connected with the permanent wants 
and inclinations of human nature. People bring to the Bible a 
reat part of what they find in it; and it is usually safe to infer, 
rom the fact that vast consequences are drawn from a few 
scattered and mysterious indications, the conclusion that there 
is something in mankind which suggests those consequences 
independently of revelation. Of the many opinions to which 
this observation — none is more singular than that which 
concerns the end of the world. The belief that all human affairs 
will at some time or other be terminated by one tremendous 
dramatic catastrophe—that the whole history of the human race 
leads up to that result, and that the epoch at which it will take 
place is capable of being foretold—commends itself so powerfully 
to the imagination of mankind, and is met with under so many 
different forms in various countries and at various epochs of 
human history, that it is well worth while to consider what are 
the natural foundations on which it rests. We specially avoid 
attempting to investigate in these columns its theological 
evidence or ings. 

It might at first sight have been supposed that the most 
obvious view of human affairs is that which regards them merely 
in detail, and with a view to the present, or at most to the im- 
mediate future. A man would seem to occupy a position at once 
intelligible and not easily assailable who believed that there was 
no evidence at all on which he could found any opinion as to the 
origin of the human race, if it ever had one, or as to its ultimate 
destiny, if any such destiny is ever to overtake it. It would 
seem, if we speculated @ priori upon the beliefs which would 
find favour with the common run of men, that it would be natural 
for people to limit their speculations to the prospects of their 


——- 


own generation, and at farthest to that of their immediate de- 
scendants, and to leave the world at large and the human race 
in general to take care of itself. This, however, has not been 
the case in point of fact. "Whatever may be the cause, it is most 
unquestionably true that, in times and countries where there has 
been any intellectual activity at all, men have shown a disposi- 
tion to attribute to the history of the human race a sort of dra- 
matic unity. ‘Traces of this tendency are to be found in the 
classical visions of ages of gold, silver, brass, and iron—in the 
Hindoo cycles and avatars—in the ancient Rabbinical traditions 
to which a certain number of idle pretenders to learning still 
profess to attach importance in our own days—and in the eager- 
ness with which the Christian world has in all ages deduced from 
the Bible, not merely the general doctrine (which is not discussed 
here) that the present dispensation will conclude at a given time, 
and in a visible and, so to speak, dramatic manner, but the specific 
opinion that that final consummation was at hand on many diffe- 
rent occasions. Every one knows that certain classes of society 
in the present day receive the expressions of this opinion not 
only with favour, but with a sort of avidity ; and most of us are 
mm Bi aware that at particular periods—as, for example, at the 
lontesins of the eleventh century—the conviction that the end 
of the world was actually approaching prevailed so universally as 
to produce very serious fives indeed upon the current business 
pa proceedings of society. There are, indeed, some arguments 
produced in favour of specific predictions + the subject which 
are so feeble that they can hardly weigh with any one qualified to 
appreciate the answers to them, though they are at times urged 
with a dishonesty which requires exposure; but the sentiment 
which gives these arguments their real weight is a very different 
and a far more important matter, and deserves closer and more 
sympathetic examination than it usually receives. . 

It will perhaps be most easily investigated by asking the 
inverse question, Why should the human race not come to an 
end? And to this the answer is, that such an anticipation contra- 
dicts that general assumption of permanence and stability which 
underlies all our speculations upon every subject whatever. 
Given human nature as it is, and given the conditions of life, it 
seems to follow that birth and death will go on indefinitely, and 
that men will continue to people the earth just as the earth will 
continue to revolve in its place in the solar system. The onl 
possible answer to this is contained in the observation that it is 
very possible to ascribe far too much importance to the condi- 
tions upon which the permanence and stability of our mental 
operations depend. It does not follow that a proposition must 
be true because without it our speculations would fall to the 
ground. The real inference is, that the value of our specula- 
tions depends upon the degree of truth contained in the fun- 
damental assumptions on which they re The tendency of 
men to believe that the world will come to an end, and to dally 
with and in some degree to welcome the anticipation, is only one 
form of their impatience of the conditions under which they 
think and live, and the impatience is one which is neither 
ignoble nor altogether unreasonable. Rude ages and popula- 
tions are, to an immense degree, oppressed by the routine of 
daily life, and in more cultivated times a somewhat similar re- 
sult is produced by the wide diffusion of scientific methods of 
thought and observation. The thought presses on the mind that 
the thing that hath been the same also shall be—that the 
world and all that is in it, and all the other worlds 
by which it is surrounded, are a huge dead machine, 
grinding on eternally according to its own principles, and 
prose, Baer perpetually at regular intervals to the same result. 
In the presence of these great regularities, the little irregu- 
larities of individual will and character seem to disappear, and 
man sinks into the condition of a wheel in the vast and fatal 
machine which inexorably hems him in on every side. Such 
thoughts do not of course present themselves to a rude age in 
this precise form. In such an age, the absence of uniformity or 
plan in nature weighs upon the soul as its omnipresence does in 
our own times. Men find their purposes thwarted and them- 
selves controlled by a vast irrational brute nature, which con- 
demns them to an endless unintelligent aan In either case, 
the conception of the end of the world is a welcome one. It isa 
sort of opportunity for the spiritual nature of man to defy its 
material antagonist. It is a grand and an elevating thought 
that at some time, and under some circumstances, all that we see, 
and touch, and weigh, and measure, will cease to be, and that 
the spirits of men will be recognised, whether for good or for 
evil, as the real substances of which the heavens and the earth 
are the mere accidents. Whether such an anticipation is 
true or false, it is at least splendid; and it gives the lie 
to much of that sham magnificence with which, in a 
scientific age, things intrinsically dead and soulless are 
invested by false associations. very generation is guided, 
and to a great extent governed, by ideal conceptions; and 
the conceptions which influence any given age are indicated 
the abstract words which find most favour with it. There is 
little difficulty in specifying those which act most powerfully on 
our own times. Phrases like “ progress” and “ civilization” are the 
most important of these, and they point to a view of life which 
to many minds is utterly intolerable. They imply some such 
dream as this—The time will come,and is now coming, when war 
shall be unknown, when crime shall cease, when comfort shall be 
universal, and when life, almost freed from disease, shall be pro- 
longed some years beyond its present limit. Every year will 
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bring forth inventions which will economize labour and diffuse 
the knowledge of principles that will give an ease, a gentleness, 
and a regularity to life which exists at present only amongst 
affluent and privileged classes. Every one will be as well off as 
the comfortable part of the English middle classes are at present, 
and the characters of men will be cast in a mould as easy and 
inoffensive as their circumstances. Such is the sort of ideal 
which in a thousand ways is hinted at. Seventy, or say even 
eighty, years of harmless comfort, and then a quiet death. 

The world in which we live is a moral problem already, and 
one which is at times distressing, but such a lubberland.as that 
could only be made tolerable by the prospect of its speedy end. 
That men really passed through six thousand years of trial and 
suffering in order that there might be at last a perpetual succes- 
sion of comfortable shopkeepers, is a supposition so revolting to 
the moral sense that it would be difficult to reconcile it with any 
belief at all in a Divine Providence. The expectation that the 
world—that is, that human society—will some day come to an 
end, is based upon the belief that man is something more than 
the complement to brute matter, and that it is he who imparts 
dignity and interest to the planet in which he lives, and does not 
receive his importance from it. It follows from such a belief 
that the narrow and limited range of human faculties, the cease- 
less strife and bottomless confusion of human passions, the 
struggle between moral good and evil—each of which, as far as 
human eyes can see, is not only antagonistic but necessary to the 
other—are not mere processes tending to work out their own 
solution here in some future generation, bys tremendous and 
awful mysteries which can never be reconciled until some final 
decision and judgment is pronounced upon them. 

It is impossible to say what analogy exists between the race 
and the individual, and attempts to explain the history of the one 
by the stages which mark the life of the other are at best more 
ingenious than satisfactory ; but almost every fact with which 
we are acquainted seems to suggest that some such analog 
exists, though its particulars are altogether unknown, and thoug 
we cannot even say whether mankind ought to be compared to one 
individual or to several. It may, however, be allowable in deal- 
ing with a subject which, after all, appeals rather to the feelings 
and to the imagination than to the reason, to point out the fact 
that the cessation of human society would present a striking 
analogy to the death of individuals, and that there would be the 
same contradictory mixture of completeness and incompleteness 
about a society eternally renewed as there would be about a 
human being who never died. That the life of a man forms a 
moral whole is a conviction which is so thoroughly worked 
into our minds and our very language that no one doubts 
it. That it is a mysterious and utterly contradictory 
thing at its best estate is the experience of every 

rson who has even ordinary powers of reflection. 

t is hard to imagine the degree in which these mysteries and 
contradictions would be heightened if man were immortal. If, 
alter arriving at that average degree of prudence and self- 
restraint which almost every one attains comparatively early in 
life, people lived on and on for centuries and millenniums, 
carrying on the same sort of trausactions, settling the same 
difficulties, enjoying the same pleasures, and suffering from the 
same vexations, the question why they ever were sent into the 
world at all (which is even now sufficiently perplexing) would 
become altogether overwhelming, and the faith which people at 
—_ maintain in the Divine government of the world would 

ave to be based on entirely different grounds, if it survived at 
all. It is perhaps not merely fanciful to suggest that a some- 
what similar difficulty wou!d exist if human society, after a long 
and laborious education, were to attain to a stationary state, and 
were then to go on indefinitely enjoying itself. Such a heaven 
on earth would be at best a sort of high life below stairs. 

The celebration of the triumphs of civilization, which is at 
present in full bloom, produces on many minds an effect not 
unlike that which Robespierre’s feasts to the Supreme Being 
produced on his colleagues. “ You and your nineteenth century 
are beginning to be a bore,” is the salutation which many a 

hilosopher would receive in these days from a sincere audience. 
eigh and measure and classify as we will, we are but poor 
creatures, when all is said and done. It would be a relief to 
think that a day was coming when the world, whether more 
comfortable or not, would at least see and know itself as it is, 
and when the real gist and bearing of all the work, good and 
evil, that is done under the sun, should at last be made plain. 
Till then, knowledge, science, and power are, after all, little more 
than shadows in a troubled dream—a dream which will soon pass 
away from each of us, if it does not pass away at once from all. 


RURAL LECTURES. 


flat > are now few parts of England in which lectures are 
not from time to time delivered for the benefit of the poor. 
In numerous instances these lectures are subsequently published, 
and the world at large is permitted to see what kind of intellee- 
tual food is supplied to the rustic appetite by the benevolent. 
Among other publications of the kind, there has lately appeared 
a lecture by Mr. William Longman, delivered to the inhabitants 
of Chorley wood—a scattered hamlet on the borders of Hertford- 
shire. ere are some reasons why this lecture may attract 


more attention than is commonly bestowed on such pub 


The author is not only well known as a man of business, but his 
previous writings have shown that he is gifted with much 
energy both of mind and body. His lecture is also accompanied 
by an account of the people to whom it was addressed; and as 
we learn from this that the people of Chorleywood are by no 
means superior to the ordiyary agricultural population of Kng- 
land, it is curious to examine what is the kind of effect that an 
intelligent and benevolent man can produce on the very rude 
material of English rustics, how he sets about it, and how much 
good he and those who work with him are likely to do. f 
It appears that Mr. Longman has a very wide ambition in his 
philanthropy. His lectures are coupled with all sorts of other 
institutions. The more intellectual Chorleywoodites are gathered, 
under his auspices, into what he terms a Parliament, which passes 
laws of its own, administers public lands in the shape of allotment 
gardens, and deals with finance in a way highly satisfactory to 
landlords, as its budget consists in a deposit-fund, which makes 
the depositors sure of paying their rent at the end of the year. 
The members of the Association also exercise a wholesome super- 
vision over each other, and the standard of Chorleywood morals 
is thus raised to a point quite as high, we should imagine, as the 
frailty of agricultural nature can bear. The Parliament has 
lately had to deal with some rather nice cases. ‘The garden 
allotments were entered and robbed by night. Two sons of 
members were found near the spot, but the Parliament was 
rightly guided to see that there was not a fraction of other evi- 
dence against them. However, the case presented an opening 
for Mr. Longman’s constitutional enthusiasm. If there 
was nothing else to be done, the rustics could at least be 
taught the mystery of putting their feelings into the honourable 
shape of resolutions and amendments. A satisfactory debate was 
closed by Mr. Tibbles, jun. moving that the gardens should not 
be open too late in the evening. ‘The presiding genius prudently 
left it to another member to move that they should not be open 
too early in the morning, while a third motion drew a dis- 
tinction between different seasons of the year—and thus the 
greatest amount of Parliamentary education was diffused over 
the greatest number. A row at a public-house gave rise to a de- 
bate of much more serious importance, and it ended in three of 
the members of the Association being expelled for the offence. 
One of the offenders at first seemed inclined to rebel against the 
Parliamentary decree, and hinted that he should keep his key of 
the gardens in his »ocket. But right feeling is strong enough in 
Chorleywood to make even an expelled and drunken rioter reflect 
on the bad taste and inutility of retaining the key of a garden he 
is not permitted to enter, and the symbol of membership was at 
length voluntarily restored. The rustic senators, however, do a 
great many things beside debate. It is part of the functions of 
the Association to play at cricket, and not only do these lovers of 
learning hear lectures, but they also make reports on what they 
hear. A farm labourer earning 12s. a-week, with a sickly wife and 
children, is sufficiently enthusiastic and sufficiently intelligent to 
extend his reports through twenty to twenty-five pages of note- 
paper. But the number of hearers who send in reports is more 
remarkable than the proficiency of any one member. We should 
expect in any parish to find an exceptional genius, but we may 
be reasonably surprised to hear that there are forty-six persons 
who send in reports of some kind. Occasionally, where merit is 
of an unusual quality, substantial rewards are provided, such as 
lie entirely out of the reach of the unassisted rustic. The son of 
the village blacksmith was so excited bya lecture on the Life of 
Stephenson that he deterrained to make a steam-engine ; and he 
actually constructed one of tin which worked perfectly. His 
perseverance was rewarded, and a place has been obtained for 
him in one of the first engine-manufactories in England. Cer- 
tainly, this all makes up a very taking picture, and Mr. Longman 
and those who have assisted him may be justly proud of what 
has been accomplished. We should beforehand have thought it 
just possible that rustics might be taught the secret of moving 
resolutions. The encouragement of the rich, the pleasures of 
virtue, and the pride of power might combine to make them 
visit with unwonted censure the delinquency of noisy drunken- 
ness. But we certainly should not have believed, unless we had 
heard it on unimpeachable authority, that forty-six labourers in 
an English hamlet were able and willing to take notes of lectures. 
When we know the kind of people to whom it was delivered, 
it becomes interesting to turn to Mr. Longman’s lecture, and see 
what the senators of Chorleywood are called on to digest. It 
must be owned that they seem invited to discuss rather solid 
“fixings.” The lecturer summons them to the solemn repast of 
an account of the feudal system, and of the origin of the laws 
and government of England. ‘They are initiated into the sub- 
tleties of foleland and bocland, of free and base services, of 
allodial and feudal estates, of aids, reliefs, socage and scutage. 
They are invited to trace the growth of the remedial and pre- 
ventive authority of the Court of Chancery ; to examine the con- 
stitution of the superior and inferior courts of common law ; and 
finally to comprehend the origin and extent of the jurisdiction. 
possessed by the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts. We can 
only say that the labourer who could write twenty-five pages of 
notes on this lecture commands our reverence. Few of the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court could beat him, and a proper- 
minded employer would henceforth always take care to pay him 
in the shape of fees, and not of weekly wages, The truth evi- 


dently is, that the lecture was written not for the sake of the 
lectured but for that of the lecturer being 
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engaged in getting up the History of England, felt that he ought 
to know something of feudalism and law. So he set to work 
and made himself master of the outlines of these subjects. When 
he had collected materials which he perceived to be so valuable, he 
naturally thought that he would not let the Chorleywood public 
lose the benefit of his labours, and, having to lecture, proceeded 
to make these abstruse points the subject of his discourse. 
We believe that this is exactly what must happen where- 
ever gratis lectures are frequently delivered, and we do not 
think that it is any argument against the system. There must be 

ive and take in all these matters. Sometimes the auditors help 
the lecturer, and sometimes the lecturer helps the auditors. In 
the long run, it is sure to be an advantage to all that the lec- 
turer goes thoroughly into the subjects that interest him ; and if 
any particular lecture is beyond the mental reach of the listeners, 
they will find their reeompence in the increased pleasure which 
their benefactor will take in his work, as a whole, if he feels he is 
really exerting himself. Besides, some good is always to be got 
by the poor out of lectures which they do not understand. They 
feel, perhaps, more gratitude than usual when their wealthy 
friend says such big things before them. At any rate, he cannot 
despise them if he talks to them in that way. There is also 
much truth in the saying, that unknown things are taken for 
magnificent. A hearer of this lecture, who did not get anything 
else from it, might imbibe the notion that law was something 
wonderful, ancient, and complicated. He might feel as unscien- 
tific people feel when they hear of fossil mammoths. What these 
things were like they have no idea, but they are charmed, and 
perhaps elevated, by the thought that something vaguely big 
once existed and can now be dug up. Of course, an unintelligible 
lecture is not so good in itself as an intelligible one; but the 
usefulness of lecturing to the poor must not be judged of by a 
specimen, which is, after all, only one of a series, and chiefl 
answers the remoter but serviceable end of assisting the lecturer's 
progress. 

Besides, when so much is done for the advancement of the 

or as is done at Chorleywood, we have no business to take one 

ecture and argue from it. If we were asked whether it was 
worth the trouble to go in an evening into a close hot room and 
harangue labourers earning twelve shillings a-week on the 
feudal system, we should certainly say it was not. But when we 
know the whole history of Chorleywood—when we have perused 
the neatly-worded motion of Tibbles, junior, and heard about the 
cricket and the indignation meetings—and when, further, we find 
that the lecture on the feudal system is only a part of a course 
on English history, we are inclined to do anything but quarrel 
with the kind and intelligent lecturer. If he likes, for once in a 
way, to improve himself rather than them, the rustics of Chorley- 
wood may well spare him an evening. And when we come to 
speak of the good such lecturing does, we may look beyond the 
precincts of Chorleywood. Mr. Longman claims to have it 
allowed that persons who do as he is doing are contributing to 
the political welfare of the whole country. If the mob is, step 
by step, to be made supreme, nothing can be more patriotic than 
to labour, while yet there is time, to make some portion of the 
mob less wholly unfit than they are by nature for government. 
The intellectual distance between an educated man and the 
ordinary English labourer is so great, that if the two can 
but be brought in friendly contact, the latter is sure to 
respect and bow to the former. No influence can be more 
conservative or more legitimate. What especially strikes us 
in the Chorleywood programme is, that the educated leaders 
try, not so much to drive learning into the heads of the 
uneducated, as to make them act and think for themselves. 
This is much more trouble than mere lecturing. It is no great 
effort for a man of active mind occasionally to address an uncri- 
tical audience on the subject upon which his thoughts happen to 
be running. But it is very hard and very repulsive work to 
bring poor men together, to instil into them the notion that they 
are capable of thought, to appease their jealousies, to quicken 
their foresight, and smooth down their prejudices. That such 
Associations as that established at Chorleywood must, if wisely 
and patiently worked, contribute to the elevation of the poor, 
and to their respect for the institutions of the country, is unde- 
niable. Certainly, if a wholesale reform overwhelms us, such 
little efforts are like mopping up the Atlantic. But if sufficient 
time is given, a very conspicuous and a very salutary result 
might flow from a general endeavour to knit together the rich 
re poor in each locality, and to foster the growth of a public 
opinion which should raise the morals and stimulate the sleeping 
intellect of the humbler orders of Englishmen, 

We hope, however, that Mr. Longman, and all those who are 
working in the same field, will avoid riding too hard the ex- 
cellent hobby they have started. It is obvious that Parliaments 
sitting to debate on beer-house rows may pass from virtuous and 
commendable indignation to a mean censoriousness. We look 
with some anxiety on the introduction of Vigilance Committees 
into English social life. It would be highly aggravating if the 
man who could take notes about bocland was encouraged to 
watch too narrowly how many pots were consumed by the man 
who could not. Let us trust that at Chorleywood, and in other 
such model hamlets, there will always be a due allowance for the 
weaknesses of the flesh. We must not aim at making the r 
all intellect and high morals. There are times when it is Both 
sweet and decorous to be unwise. Take, for instance, this ve 
lecture of Mr. Longman’s. It is learned, it is accurate, and it 


is instructive ; but we confess it suggests to us the thought that a 
little beer after it would be very agreeable, and there is some- 
thing in the description of the rise and progressof the Ecclesiastical 
Courts which reminds us of that poorcreature,apipe. It ought, how- 
ever, to be said that there is no trace of any harsh or overstrained 
interference in these memoranda of Chorleywood. But the danger 
of overdoing the management of the poor is so pressing that every 
philanthropist may bearto befrequently reminded of it. If Chorley- 
wood should awaken the rivalry of a neighbouring hamlet, and 
another association, with its gardens, and lectures, and Parlia- 
mentary motions, should spring into existence, and provoke a con- 
test,the zeal of benevolent enthusiasts might run intoexcess. Even 
though he can write quires of pages about socage and scutage, a 
labourer is but a man, and not a prize-plant reared to do credit 
to competing benefactors. Publicity is the best instrument to 
prevent this being forgotten, and therefore the heads of associa- 
tions are taking a wise course when, like Mr. Longman, they 
occasionally submit the records of local institutions to general 
inspection. 


THE ENGLISH IN JAPAN, 


A COLLECTION of documents has been recently presented 

to Parliament in which the history of our relations with 
the Government of Japan is traced to the conclusion of the year 
1859; and the despatches of Mr. Rutherford Alcock, the British 
Envoy, are in the highest degree valuable and interesting, from 
the light which they throw upon the internal economy of that 
mysterious empife, and upon the obstacles which have hitherto 
baffled the patience and ingenuity of diplomatists in all their 
attempts to establish a friendly and profitable intercourse. A 
treaty which was signed in August, 1858, and came into opera- 
tion in July of last year, threw open the ports of Nagasaki, 
Kanagawa, and Hakodadi to British trade, and was regarded as 
a proof that the inveterate spirit of exclusiveness which had 
so long subjected an intelligent and highly civilized community 
to all the disadvantages of political isolation, was thenceforth to 
be abandoned in favour of a more liberal and enlightened policy. 
Mr. Alcock’s communications relate principally to his pertina- 
cious endeavours to prevent this treaty from becoming, as 
seemed likely to be the case, a mere dead letter; and the 
exemplify very forcibly the extraordinary difficulties whic 
such a task may involve, and the large amount of good 
sense, good nature, and resolute courage which are essen- 
tial even to such partial success as has been secured in 
the present instance. The resistance which the Japanese 
oppose to Western intrusiveness is much more refined 
and subtle, but no less determined, than that which our 
countrymen have had to encounter in the Celestial Empire. 
The behaviour of the officials is punctiliously polite, concessions 
are granted with a graceful readiness, anboeed facts are dis- 
avowed with a well-simulated innocence. As far as words and 
promises go, everything is couleur de rose, and the delighted 
negotiator considers his end achieved. But as soon as the moment 
for action arrives, the pleasing illusion is rudely dispelled. One 
obstacle after another is raised by some unseen hand, till the 
whole matter is involved in hopeless complication. Some agree- 
able artifice reconciles the conflicting requirements of foreign 
treaties and domestic conservatism; the very ceremonies of 
diplomacy are pressed into the service of frustrating the diplo- 
matist’s ends; and promises are explained away with a courteous 
sophistry that would do credit to the pen of a Thouvenel. Now 
rand then the latent hostility escapes in some act which may be 
conveniently disavowed, but which is none the less significant, 
until at last it really seems not impossible that in the Japanese 
Islands the old state of things may again be established, and that 
there will be one corner of the world at least where the nation 
of shopkeepers has failed either to drive a good bargain or to 
establish a permanent trade. 

In the month of June, 1859, as the moment for the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty was drawing near, Mr. Alcock had an 
interview with the Governor of Nagasaki, and received the 
most satisfactory ussurances of the preparations which were 
being made for the altered trade regulations to which the 
Treaty would give rise. The Custom House arrangements were 
being grt with reference to the new régime, the Treasu 
was ready with a supply of Japanese coin for exchange wit 
foreign traders, and notices had been issued putting an end to 
several monopolies, and prohibiting Governmentinterference in the 
various matters which were thenceforth to be emancipated from 
all State control. Everything promised brightly,and Mr. Alcock 
landed in great spirits, and without any of the opposition which 
had been shown on former occasions, at Yedo, the capital city of 
the Empire. He was offered at once the choice of four temples for 
an Official residence. A good-tempered orderly crowd gathered 
in the streets to see his cavalcade pass, and required no barriers 
but a slight cord drawn across the street, and no ruder admo- 
nitions to make way than some jingling rings which an officer 
rattled from the top of asort of crozier. ‘The next day, however, 
when Mr. Alcock visited the neighbouring port of eames. 
where a British Consulate was forthwith to be established, he 
saw evident symptoms of coming disagreement. Kanagawa 
lies along the upper shore of a long bay, and on either side of a 
great high road which leads to Yedo. Some three miles away, 


cn the lower shore, a host of labourers were busily preparing a 
new port, extremely pretty, but commercially useless, to which 
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the Government proposed to relegate the intruding foreigners. 
One object of this appeared to be that the Damios, or Feudal 
Princes. who pass in great state along the high road to the Court 
of the Tycoon at Yedo, might not be offended by the uncon- 
— spectacle of alien traders. These Damios are the Japanese 

rotectionists, and as they own three-fourths of the soil, and con- 
stitute among themselves a standing National Council, they 
exercise in reality a more irresponsible authority than the 
Tycoon himself. In their own domains they are absolutely 
supreme ; and in several branches of commerce which English- 
men would consider as tspecia!ly important—such, for. instance, 


-as the trade in coal—their opposition would be an impediment that 


must prove fatal at the very outset. Their prejudice against 
any extended relations with foreign Powers seems to be stronger 
than that of any other class ; and as their domains intercept all 
the great lines of traffic, their conversion seems the first essential 
to any satisfactory development of inland commerce. There is 
good reason to believe that, besides rich coal-fields, the interior 
of the country abounds in copper, lead, silver, and other valu- 
able minerals ; but the territorial ascendancy of the Damios 
effectually precludes any steps towards rendering so much unused 
treasure available, and there appears to be a deep-rooted senti- 
ment that mineral wealth is in a peculiar sense the property of 
posterity, and deserves less than any other home product to be 
allowed to become th spoil of foreign marauders. 

The next great difficulty with which the British Envoy found 
himself confronted arose from a bold alteration in the currency, by 
which the Government proposed to raise the price of Japanese 
produce about 200 per cent. to the foreign purchaser. The value 
of gold in Japan was so low as compared with what it is in Euro- 
pean States, that the Government naturally anticipated a dan- 
gerous drain upon the coinage of the country ; but the defensive 
measure upon which it resolved was, of course, entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the requirements of the occasion, and threatened, if 
carried through, to bring all trade with the outer world to an 
instantaneous crash. Things were in this hopeful state when 
Mr. Alcock was allowed to refresh himself with a little more 
ceremonial. Ona bright July morning the ratifications of the 
Treaty were solemnly exchanged, cal the precious document 
itself was carried, on a silk cushion under a canopy of flags and 
evergreeens, all through the streets of Yedo to the Foreign 
Minister's residence in the very precincts of the palace. The 
imposing effect of the procession had hardly died away, when 
confusions and perplexities of the most frivolous and provoking 
description gathered thick upon the unfortunate Envoy. The 
Tycoon’s ratification had been affixed to a copy of the treaty only, 
and could not possibly be extended to the original document. 
Here of course was material for a hearty wrangle, but Mr. 
Alcock, after a hard fight, carried his point, and brought the 
quarrel to a close by a little timely decisiveness. Then the 
matter of the Kanagawa port claimed immediate attention. 
Some of the foreign traders had acquiesced, and taken up their 
abodes in the locality unfairly assigned to them, and by this ill- 
advised proceeding had rendered the possibility of an adjustment 
of the dispute more remote than ever. A little later arrived the 
news of our disaster on the Peiho, and Mr. Alcock began to 
despair of getting the treaty interpreted with any show of fairness. 
So violent a reaction had set in against the liberal policy of which 
the Treaty was a result, that the party which concluded it had been 
driven from power, and the lives of the principal Ministers were 
for some time in danger. The retrograde party of course 
— strength from the humiliation of our arms in a neigh- 

uring country ; and Mr. Alcock, on several subsequent occa- 


‘sions, seems to consider that our future influence, and even safety, 


in Japan must depend in no slight degree on the results of the 
expedition to which the task of re-establishing our prestige 
among the Chinese and surrounding nations has been entrusted. 
In a despatch written in December, he dwells on the significance to 
an Eastern mind of an imposing force sent by two great nations to 
exact retribution for a broken treaty ; and no doubt the fact of 
an English fleet being within five days of Yedo will tend most 
materially to secure attention and respect for any demands which 
a reasonable interpretation of the Japanese Treaty can be con- 
sidered to entitle us to make. 

July was hardly over when the Japanese populace was em- 
boldened to venture upon a more serious and systematic contra- 
vention of the Treaty than any that had previously occurred. The 
members of the English and American missions became the 
objects of petty persecution in the open streets of the city, and 
in the middle of the day used to be pelted with stones, hustled 
by the mob, and even struck by officers whom they encountered 
in their path. The authorities looked on with complete indif- 
ference, and the constables who were sent to apprehend the 
offenders were of course entirely unsuccessful. Yedo is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Alcock, one of the “ best-ordered and best-policed 
cities in the world,” and it was evident that these disorders were 
either sanctioned by the Government, in hopes of frightening 
foreigners from attempting a permanent settlement, or that the 
hostile party among the Damios had organized a system of 
annoyance among their retainers, with which the Government 
did not choose to interfere. Nothing remained but to offer the 
most dignified and energetic remonstrance, in which the Envoy 
recapitulated the various grievances of which he had to com- 

lain, and pointed out the inevitable result of trampling under 
‘oot obligations which had been solemnly entered into with an 
active and watchful European Power. His expostulations at 


once elicited a courteous reply and he was able to write home 
that, though a week before the horizon was dark and threatening, 
the clouds had now broken, and good hopes were enter- 
tained of a satisfactory settlement. Before long, however, 
the murder of a Russian officer and two sailors, in the 
-_ daylight, without the least effort being made by the 

overnment authorities either to prevent the catastrophe 
or to arrest the perpetrators, left no ground for doubting 
the complicity of some influential party in acts of violence 
committed on the obnoxious visitors. “Our nation,” ‘said 
the Japanese apologists, “‘ has not been accustomed to foreigners 
until lately ; they are astonished when they see them, and con- 
fusion ensues.” Subsequent experience led Mr. Alcock to an 
explanation less obvious, perhaps, and certainly less creditable 
to the Japanese aristocracy. The Damios, he says, are in the 
habit of keeping large bodies of armed retainers—‘“ drunken, 
dissolute, and quarrelsome in their cups’—who are the terror of 
all peaceable inhabitants, and who are only too ready to give a 
violent interpretation to any feelings of ill-will which their 
masters may happen to entertain. As regards the population at 
large, there is little to complain of; and, indeed, considering the 
indiscreet and inconsiderate behaviour of too many English resi- 
dents, and the numerous irregularities of which fresh-landed 
sailors are generally guilty, Mr. Alcock is surprised at the com- 
parative rareness of retaliative acts of violence. In the month 
of November, however, another serious murder was committed 
in the streets of Kanagawa, and a Chinese servant in an English- 
man’s employ happened to be the victim. The resident Consul, 
Mr. Howard Vyse, was at once roused into activity, and 
issued several notices, of which the indiscretion and the 
bad grammar were equally remarkable, advising English 
residents to go about armed, and requiring that the per- 

trator of the crime should be given up, when discovered, 
into the hands of the English. This folly of the subordinate 
was promptly disavowed by his calm and ——_ principal ; 
and Mtr. Howard Vyse received a reprimand which we trust may 
have opened his eyes to the grave responsibilities of his critical 

ition. The measures of the Government, however, though 
ess inadequate than on the former occasion, failed either to bring 
the offender to justice or to clear away the suspicion of there 
having been some political motive for the crime. 

And so we wander through weary pages of insults and 
apologies, fair promises and scanty performance, hopes speedily 
doomed to disappointment, and efforts which really me 
quite heroic from the consistency with which they are main- 
tained amidst untoward accidents and repented failure. Mr. 
Alcock’s last picture is not a bright one. a despatch, dated 
the 7th of January, he draws up a list of hindrances to our 
permanent settlement in the Islands, which if not absolutely insur- 
mountable, would certainly be enough to quench the zeal of any 
envoy less stout-hearted than himself. Difficulties in relation 
to currency, Government interference or neglect, the unhealthy 
vitality of monopolies, insecurity to person and property, con- 
stant dangers from incendiarism, sinister rumours of an intended 
massacre of stranger inhabitants, make up, with a few other 
agreeable incidents, the sum total of Japanese existence, as rea- 
lized in the first six months of our latest and most important 
commercial alliance. Mr. Alcock may well speak doubtfully of 
the future. Still he does not absolutely despair. Some new light, 
he hopes, may break in upon the dreary scene—some lucky 
chance turn up in the long chapter of accidents hitherto so un- 

ropitious. Much, he thinks, will depend on the success of the 
Chinese expedition. ‘If means be taken for the due maintenance 
of our treaty in that country, and the reception of foreign 
Ministers in that country, there still is hope; but if anything 
should occur to bring upon us a second repulse like that of last 

ear, or the abandonment of our pretensions, I am satisfied that 
en Majesty’s Government will find it difficult to maintain any 
friendly or satisfactory relations with Japan.” 


OF WHAT IS PAPER DE? 


N one respect, perhaps, the question n-w pending between 
I the peperanshers and the Chancellor of .he Exchequer re- 
sembles earlier speculative controversies which have been solved 
by actual experience. The effect upon the paper trade of the 
remission of the excise duty upon the manufactured, and of the 
customs duty upon the imported article, is variously estimated 
by conflicting theorists, who may all perhaps be proved to have 
been partially in the wrong when a sufficient lapse of time has 
allowed of a decisive appeal to facts. We hear, upon the one 
side, magnificent descriptions of illimitable supplies of fibre, suit- 
able for making paper, ready to be poured into the English mills 
from the furthest corners of the earth. On the other side, men 
of practical experience declare that all these supposed discoveries 
have been known for a very long time—that every rough fibrous 
vegetable has been already tried, and that all have been found suit- 
able in various degrees for making paper, if only the essential con- 
siderations of the cost of freight, of chemical reduction, and of 
bleaching could be left wholly out of view. Inthe Library of 
the British Museum may be seen a book, printed in Low Dutch, 
containing upwards of sixty specimens of paper, made of different 
materials, the result of one man’s A piven alone so far back 
as the year 1772. The majority of paper-makers, we believe, 
agree that suc re are interesting, but possess no prac- 
tical utility. Mr. Wrigley declares, in one of his letters to the 
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Times, that “ nothing can eer with a good sound rag ;” and 
Lord Derby’s celebrated speech about the abundant plantain fibre 
offered by the West Indies is treated by him with a severity which 
seems scarcely due to the former chief of the Protectionists from 
one who is demanding protection, or something very like it, for 
his own trade. Mr. Wrigley inquires why, if the plantain fibre 
is suitable for paper-making, the Americans, who are near the 
islands where it grows so bountifully, have not largely availed 
themselves of this resource. An answer to this question is sup- 
lied in one of the pamphlets of the Association which has so 
ong agitated for the repeal of the now condemned tax. We find 
there a statement that in America every kind of fibre has long 
since been applied to paper-making. But we receive this state- 
ment with some suspicion, as emanating from a quarter where it 
is too much of a habit to assert that America has attained, in all 
matters of government and economy, to a higher point of per- 
fection than the old country. We learn from another of these 
pamphlets that every individual in the United States consumes, 
On an average, six times as much in surface and three times as 
much in weight of paper, annually, as is consumed per head by 
the population of Great Britain. Now, we have heard a good 
deal about education and enlightenment, and the diffusion of 
knowledge through a cheap press, as preparations for the full 
rights of citizenship; but, really, we have always felt a difficulty 
in finding any satisfactory standard by which we might test the 
reality and extent of this supposed intellectual progress towards a 
fitness for the enjoyment of the franchise. Here, however, we 
begin to place our feet upon solid ground. Let the debates upon the 
Reform Bill be postponed still a little longer, and let the Govern- 
ment in the meantime obtain the most accurate returns it can of the 
quantity of paper consumed annually by every adult male in 
England and Wales, having regard both to superficies and to 
weight. We shall in this way obtain a body of statistics upon 
which a measure for the extension of the suffrage may be safely 
framed. Indeed, a rule may be thus derived of such manifes. 
and unerring accuracy, that we do not anticipate any conflict of 
opinion between the Government and the Opposition as to the 
nature of jhe arrangement which it would suggest. Perhaps, 
however, it would be most convenient to devolve this inquiry 
upon the officers who will be charged with the taking of the next 
census. Obviously an additional column in the return required 
of every housekeeper would procure the necessary information 
with ease and certainty. Nor would it be a real loss of time if 
the figures thus obtained were to be submitted to public con- 
sideration for a year or two before asking Parliament to act upon 
them. We should like to see the subject thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Statistical Society and by the Association for Pro- 
moting Social Science. The imagination kindles at the thought 
of the interesting essays which might be written upon the quan- 
tity und quality of paper consumed per head of population as 
affording an index of its intelligence. Perhaps a simple mathe- 
matical formula might be framed as the basis of the Reform Bill. 
It would be found, no doubt, that great varieties existed in the 
average numbers both of square feet and of pounds of paper used 
by different classes of the population. If we compare the reader 
of a cheap daily with the reader of a high-priced weekly news- 
paper, the first will far exceed the second as regards the area of 
aper used by him, but if we look to weight, the difference will 
be much less; and the question is, will there be a great ora 
small difference in intelligence between these two readers, and on 
which side P 
But of course paper cannot be consumed, and therefore national 
intelligence cannot advance, unless materials can be found from 
which the article can be cheaply made. Suppose that perfect state 
of political society to have been attained at which every adult 
male both deservesand enjoys a vote—and suppose, also, that every 
adult male consumes regularly that area and weight of paper 
which scientific investigation has shown to be in due proportion 
to his intelligence and prrmearen nee nature, let us ask, made 
provision that rags or fibrous vegetables shall be forthcomixg in 
sufficient quantity to su ply a world thickly crowded with 
republics of the best model? If our political theory be sound, 
we should expect to find the law of nature in accordance with it. 
But here we mect with contradictory assertions on every side ; 
and we really despair of arriving at the truth by any other 
method than abolishing both the excise and the customs duty 
upon paper, and watching what may come of it. One enthusiastic 
writer thinks that he has “ opened up,” as the phrase is, an un- 
limited supply of rags in the vast and populous Empire of China. 
It is, perhaps, rather a wild supposition that the frugal and in- 
genious Chinese have not yet found out the use of rags; yet 
still there is the fact that they make paper largely of the bamboo 
and of other reeds, but not, so far as we are aware, from rags. 
Of course this suggestion is met the very next day by a calcula- 
tion of freight and charges purporting to demonstrate that rags 
cannot profitably be brought from China. Still, we think that 
this part of the subject ought not to be dismissed so lightly. 
Why not instruct Lord Elgin to obtain from the Chinese a treaty 
providing for us free access to their rags? As we have not been 
very happy lately in our diplomacy nearer home, it would be a 
salve to the national pride to do a smart stroke of business in the 
distant East. But in collecting rags, it is much the same as in 
dispersing tracts. Those who “advocate the claims” of mis- 
sionary societies to different shades of niggers are often biddin 
to look at home. And so the alarmed paper-maker, who is r.ady 
to send to earth’s furthest borders for ‘‘a good sound rag” is 


suddenly told that, if he will exert himself, rags in plenty, and of 
suitable quality, may be obtained in the British Isles. It is thought 
that, if a proper machinery for collecting rags were organized, an 
abundant supply, “ blessing him that gives and him that takes,” 
would be forthcoming for the existing mills, and also for those 
centres of rural industry which Mr. Gladstone hopes to recal to 
life by the side of every running stream. Philanthropists, we 
are confident, will respond to the call thus made upon them. Let 
there be in every parish an associatiun for inducing the poor to 
co'lect their rags. Let us have a stirring tract written upon this 
important subject without delay, and fet its title be, “Do you 
save your rags?” If Lord Shaftesbury has a day unoccupied, 
let him take the chair at a public meeting called to inaugurate 
with due solemnity this great economical reform. Of course we 
shall be told by practical men that all the rags which the country 
produces are already collected and made the most of, and that 
the quantity cannot be increased, because no man would discard 
a shirt, while it had any pretension to be called a shirt, for the 
sake of selling it at a shop ornamented with a black doll. Per- 
haps some housekeepers may consider that the stimulus given to 
the production of rags by offers of “ the best price” for paper- 
a is already quite a sufficient temptation to their servants’ 
onesty. 

According to Mr. Wrigley, the paper-makers have long been 
actively employed in roaming over the whole world in search of 
rags, and have met with very small success. He stoutly asserts, 
that either a protective duty against foreign — must be 
maintained, or a free access must be procured to the rags 
of Continental Europe, or the paper-makers must all go into 
the Gazette. On the other side, there has been brought 
under public notice a new process for converting flax- 
straw and other fibres into pulp suitable for the paper-mill 
at a very small expense. It has long been known, as we 
have before stated, that paper could be made from straw, but 
unless the silica were thoroughly expelled, the paper so produced 
would be too brittle for any useful purpose. It is alleged that 
means have now been discovered of doing this completely, and 
at a very slight cost. If this be so, the supply of material 
for all the commoner sorts of paper would be vastly 
increased, and rags of whatever country might be reserved 
for the finer qualities. It must be owned that the 
specimens of straw paper which come under ordinary observation 
are not attractive. Brenibede knows that it has never been 
a pleasant task to consult Bradshaw's Railway Guide, which was 
at one time printed upon straw paper; and we believe that the 
same material is used by some of the penny journals, from the 
perusal of which we have usually failed ourselves to derive even 
a transient satisfaction. Still it is reasonable to expect that 
processes which have hitherto been found too costly will, sooner 
or later, under the stimulus of expected profits, be so improved 
as to become remunerative. As an example of what may be done 
by the skilful application of chemical aids, we may mention a 
paper which we have seen, apparently of good quality, made 
from wood. It would seem that Sydney Smith’s advice to a 
certain learned body to lay their heads together might be followed 
for a new and useful object. On the whole, we incline to think 
that much may yet be done to improve and cheapen paper-making, 
and that if the manufacturer should fail in his appeal to Parlia- 
ment against the untaxed competition of the countries which 
abound in rags, he will not be left so helpless as he pretends. 


THIRTEENTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 


WE need make no apology for recurring to the question of 
the present treatment of lunatics in this country in con- 
nexion with the Thirteenth Report of the Commissioners to the 
Lord Chancellor, printed last autumn by order of the House of 
Commons. For, as there is no class that has stronger claims upon 
the sympathy and protection of the whole community than that 
which is afflicted with mental disease, it is fitting that the public 
at large should take an interest in the subject, and should be 
made acquainted, from time to time, with the operations of the 
Board to which the care of the insane is officially committed. 
The task of the Commissioners in Lunacy is no easy one ; and it 
is right that they should have due credit for their zeal and 
efficiency, while, at the same time, it is deeply important that there 
should be the check of publicity against the possible misuse of 
their large and somewhat undefined powers. There is always some 
risk of a Board of this kind acting harshly and arbitrarily, and it 
is the interest of every one that public opinion should be brought 
to bear upon the manner in which its salutary authority is exer- 
cised. As there is no one who may not, either in his own person 
or in the person of near relatives, have experience, in some form 
or other, of this the most grievous malady to which our common 
nature is exposed, there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining a 
patient hearing when the subject of discussion is the best 
method of improving the treatment and management of the 
insane. 

The Commissioners begin their Thirteenth Report by referring 
to the tabuleted statistical details of the various asylums, hos- 

itals, and licensed houses in town and country, for the year. 

rom these it appears that the total number of lunatics in Eng. 
land and Wales, known to the Commissioners on the 1st January, 
1859, was 22,911—an increase of 898 upon the total of the 
ceding year. Of this vast number—which unfortunately does 
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not include many who are retained in their own homes or in 
private lodgings—the females are 1257 in excess of the males; 
and the paupers are 18,022 against 4889 of what are called 
private patients. Again, of this appalling total, only 2773 
are deemed curable, and 682 are criminals. The Report 
next addresses itself to the question of the increase and 
improvement during the year of the accommodation for 
pauper lunatics in the county and borough asylums. Three new 
asylums—those for Durham, Cambridge, and Northumberland— 
have been opened, and we learn with pleasure that the visitors 
have reported in most instances very favourably of the state 
and progress of these institutions. But the demand for further ac- 
commodation is still greatly in excess of the supply ; and the Com- 
missioners are urgent in requiring additional buildings, in order 
that patients in the earliest stage of mental disease may be ad- 
mitted at once to curative treatment, instead of being allowed to 
remain in the workhouse—or, what is even worse, “ farmed out 
with strangers,” until the malady becomes chronic and incurable. 
Although the condition of lunatic asylums in general is better, 
in an incalculable degree, than it was but a very few years ago, 
there is still room for improvement. The suggestions of the 
visiting Commissioners as to a better diet, more means of amuse- 
ment, the entire abandonment of punishments and coercion, and 
the removal of unnecessary bars and guards, and dark rooms 
and high walls—those relics of an altogether exploded system of 
management—are for the most part, though not universally and 
unreservedly, complied with. But it is evident that the county 
and borough authorities, as a body, are far less enlightened than 
they ought to be in the present state of medical science as re- 
gards lunacy. Not, however, that any town or district can be 
compared in this respect with the City of London, which, to 
quote the Report before us, “ continues to | yo the anomalous 
and not creditable position of a large and wealthy community 
without an asylum or other public provision for its pauper 
lunatics.” However, after exhausting every pretext for delay, 
the Corporation has been driven by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, backed by the threat of compulsion from the Home 
Secretary, to comply with the Jaw in this respect ; and it ie hoped 
that before long the City will be in possession of an estate near 
Dartford, on which to build a suitable asylum. 

Postponing for the present a résumé of the more valuable 
suggestions of this Report, we may mention a few instances in 
which the Commissioners have discovered the existence of great 
abuses, some of which they have succeeded in repressing. 
In the first place, the outrage committed on a patient by the 
proprietor of Acomb House, near York, will be in the recollec- 
tion of most of our readers. In this case the Commissioners held 
a special inquiry, which resulted in their calling upon the Lord 
Chancellor to revoke the license of the house. This was done 
immediately; but Mr. Metcalfe, the person implicated, left the 
country before he could be held to bail, and so escaped further 
punishment. A true bill, however, was found against him at the 
winter Assizes, and a warrant for his apprehension was issued, 
and still remains in force. A few other cases, in which ill-usage 
of patients by their attendants was proved, are noticed, the 
offenders being summarily dismissed upon conviction. But there 
are some asylums which all the efforts of the Commissioners seem 
to fail in reforming. Foremost among these is the house at 
Haverfordwest, which was once a prison, and is still little better 
than one. The details of this fo no are truly distressing, antl 
the Commissioners think it important that the facts should be 
“set forth in detail, and made as distinct and prominent as 

sible.” It appears that the house is small, surrounded 

a wall twenty feet high, with all its arrangements and 
eles of the most disgusting kind. The rooms are bare and 
comfortless, and almost without furniture, while the windows 
are high up and half boarded; the bedrooms are without 
ventilation, with no special arrangements for the sick, the 
bedding insufficient, the chimneys defective, the water bad and 
scanty; the number of attendants is altogether inadequate, instru- 
ments of restraint are freely used, and the superintendents very 
much under-paid. It is added, ‘there are no arrangements for 
religious services, or any prayers. No clergyman or other 
minister of religion ever visits the asylum.” e should have 
thought it impossible that so gross a case as this could exist, and 
we cannot but think that, if the powers of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners are insufficient to effect a change, the magistrates of 
Pembrokeshire might be shamed into reform by the indignation 
of the public press. The Hull Borough Asylum is another public 
institution of which the report is most unfavourable. Among the 
licensed private houses, Plympton House, Devonshire, is stated to 
be conspicuous for bad management, and Portland House, near 
Whitchurch, is nearly or quite as bad. This, we confess, is 
almost inexplicable. ‘The fault in these cases must rest with 
the friends and relatives of the unhappy inmates. Is it that, as 
is sometimes the case, families are only too glad to get their 
afflicted members out of sight and out of mind? Or is it that 
the friends have no alternative between this unsatisfactory accom- 
modation and the degradation of sending their patients to public 
institutions as paupers? It is upon the poorer members of the 
middle classes, as we pointed out ina former paper, that the 
burthen of mental disease weighs most heavily. 

While dealing with this part of the subject, we may observe that 
the Commissioners, this year, report a considerable improvement 
in the Earlewood Asylum for Idiots, upon which, on previous 
visits, they had found reason to hil vert severely. As we 


gave publicity to their former censure, we are glad to be able to 
announce that they found, on their last visit to this institution, 
“that a satisfactory change in the management had been intro- 
duced, and that it was in avery creditable state.” And, further, 
after mentioning that the managers had at last given up their 
excessive educational experiments in favour of more attention to 
the physical well-being of their patients, they add that “the 
general superintendence of the institution by the Committee, as 
well as by the resident officers, is satisfactory.” This consider- 
able reform we hold to be a conclusive proof of the benefit of the 
comments of the press upon the working of such establishments. 
We do not find in the Report before us any evidence that the 
crying want of more Lunatic og, se for the middle classes is in 
the way to be supplied. The Commissioners report, with high 
approval, a proposition to admit “out-county and private 
patients” in the new Cambridge Asylum. e have already 
expressed an opinion adverse to the mixing up of paying and 
pauper patients ; and we are glad to find it shared by most of the 
competent witnesses examined before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, in the Blue-book of Evidence lately 

ublished. But undoubtedly it is better to bring together 

ifferent classes of the aniiie afflicted than to leave those who 
are too well off for — charity and too poor for the ordinary 
private asylums without any suitable retreats. 

The Commissioners, while they complain of the inattention too 
often shown to pauper lunatic patients by their own relatives, do 
not seem tous to take sufficiently into account the difficulty, 
both as to money and time, which many persons must have in 
making a journey to the public asylum. It may be expedient for 
sanitary reasons to place these institutions in the country ; but 
it must be borne in mind that this makes it very difficult for the 
poor to visit them. Many a person might travel by return 
ticket in a government train to the county town; but then an 
extra walk of three or four miles out, and the same distance 
back, is a serious addition to the fatigue and cost of the expedi- 
tion. Thus the new Cambridge asylum is built at Fulbourne; 
and it is actually proposed to found that for the City of London 
so far off as Dartford. 

There will be little difference of opinion as to the soundness 
of the great bulk of the Commissioners’ recommendations. For 
instance, they have common-sense on their side when they 
advise that the insane should have some variety of clothing 
instead of a mere uniform, convictlike dress; or again, that the 
additions to existing buildings should not sacrifice internal con- 
venience to architectural splendour of exterior. Upon the 
whole, there appears to be a growing conviction that no asylum 
should contain above five hundred inmates, and that it would be 
for the advantage of the inmates were the long corridors and 
dreary quadrangles of our more pretentious establishments 
superseded by smaller and more homelike structures. We are 
truly glad to see that the Visitors are insisting on separate night- 
attendants in all cases. The only substitute for strait-waistcoats 
and other instruments of torture, as well as for bolts and guards, 
and chairs, and the like, is constant and efficient supervision. 
The insane should be watched by night as well as by day; and 
the additional cost of such service is quite compensated for by 
the greater cleanliness and less destructiveness of the patieiits. 
In many cases the wages of the attendants are contemptibly 
small, and quite insufficient to procure servants of the proper 
kind. Another thing to be encouraged is the increase of the 
staff of attendants, so that each in turn may have frequent 
and sufficient intervals of rest and change of scene. No occu- 
pation can be more trying, or have fewer compensations, than 
that of waiting upon the insane; and it is of great importance 
that those who undertake these duties should keep both body 
and mind in good tone. 

As to the methods employed for amusing the patients them- 
selves, the present Report does not say much. At St. Peter's 
Hospital, Bristol, the Commissioners relate that they found the 
females engaged in singing ; and at the Prestwich Asylum, they 
mention 300 patients attending divine service on a Sunday, 
“‘when a full choral service is performed by the patients ina 
most creditable manner.” We are surprised that more is not 
done in this way to brighten the monotonous days of these poor 
sufferers. In no case do we find a daily musical service men- 
tioned; though we hope that elsewhere, as apparently at Lin- 
coln, the chaplain says prayers daily. At the latter institution, 
Dr. Palmer testifies to the beneficial effect of attendance in 
chapel on the well-being of the patients. At Stafford the Com- 
missioners expressly state, with “a “We learn that 

rayers are read twice a-week and on Sunday, but there are no 
Daily prayers.” At York, it is said that there are only prayers on 
Sunday and Wednesday. Most of the asylums seem to have 
separate chapels, though too often detached from the main build- 


ings. It would be a step in the right direction to make some 
a in all cases for Baily prayers for such as might choose 
to attend. 


In conclusion, the Commissioners report the steps which they 
have taken to ascertain what is paid by private patients in 
licensed houses, with a view to the inquiry whether the ac- 
commodation given is proportionate. They also throw out a 
suggestion for fresh legislation as to the administration of 
the property of lunatics of limited means, and hint at the 
appointment of “a public officer, in the nature of an official 
committee,” in cases where no friend or relative can be found 
competent and willing to act in that capacity. A fund has 
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been commenced by the Commissioners themselves for making 
some provision for pauper patients in the interval between 
their leaving an asylum on recovery and the resumption of their 
ordinary labour. We observe, also, that the Commissioners 
have, with great judgment, extended their superintendence and 
protection to as many single patients as they could bring under their 
notice. The necessity and benefit of such visitation are shown by 
some most painful extracts from the reports of certain cases whic 
were examined. It was in one of these visits that the Commis- 
sioners discovered the existence of the “ Lisson Grove Association 
of Attendants on Persons bodily or mentally afflicted,” to which 
attention was called in the daily journals at the time. It ap- 
peared that many of those attendants, recommending each other to 
situations, were of very disreputable character ; and that it was 
a custom with some of them to “leave their patients from ten 
o'clock at night till two or three in the morning, and to go out 
constantly during these hours to drink with their companions.” 

Upon the whole, the Report is very satisfactory, as showing 
a great amount of work done, and done well. That much 
rf age may yet be effected in the treatment of the insane 
will be a spur to further exertion ; and it must be remembered 
that the work of inspection is continuous and never-ending. We 
canpot conclude, however, without repeating our warning against 
the insidious growth of bureaucratic tyranny in connexion with 
the Board of Lunacy. The law has not yet entrusted to the 
Commissioners the absolute disposal of the mentally afflicted. 
‘We must beware of allowing any Board, however well-meant 
and beneficent its operations may generally be, to encroach upon, 
and even to supersede; indirectly that freedom of choice and 
action—whether dictated by reason and expediency, or even by 
feeling and sentiment—which is now enjoyed, subject only to the 
ee of legality and humanity, by the natural guardians of 
the insane. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


MONGST the numerous schemes originated or encouraged 

by the present ruler of the French empire for the adornment 
and advantage of his capital, the establishment of gardens, in the 
Bois du Boulogne, devoted to the acclimatization of animals, 
has met with general approval and support. A space of not less 
than thirty English acres, situated in the best part of that 
favoured locality, with an unlimited supply of water and many 
other “ privileges,” has, we are informed, been granted to the 
“Société d’Acclimatation” in aid of this object, and the design 
is now fast approaching completion. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, the citizens of New York, under the salutary impres- 
sion that their teeming population requires space for recreation 
and amusement, .as well as for material development, have 
decided that a portion of the tract of the new Central Park shall 
be devoted to the establishment of “ Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens.” The able author, Mr. F. L. Olmsted, who now 
holds the office of Surveyor to the New York Board of Works, 
has lately paid a visit to Europe for the purpose of collecting 
information as to the best method of carrying out these en- 
lighted views. In far distant Australia, the same subject is 
exciting attention. Dr. F. Miiller, the well-known botanist of 
Melbourne, is hard at work, under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment of Victoria, in establishing a living zoological collection in 
that thriving capital—the very focus of concentrated materialism. 
It is proposed by the energetic colonists to bring England 
‘*home” to themselves by the importation of our native birds, 
and to enlarge the Anglo-Australian’s view of the “ Order of 
Nature” by introducing into that land of Marsupials the more 
highly organized quadrupeds of other countries. e generally 
increasing taste for zoological gardens, as evidenced by these 
facts, leads us to consider what are the ‘principal objects to be 
aimed at by the founders of such institutions, and how far such 
objects have been carried out by those which are now in 
existence. 

The primary object of eoedent gardens is the display of as 
perfect a series of living animals of every class and kind as can, 
under the various conditions required by their existence, be 
preserved in a state of captivity. That anything like a perfect 
series of the great and daily increasing number of forms 
known to exist in the animal kingdom can be thus brought 
together is manifestly impossible. Most of them are so consti- 
tuted that it is physically impracticable to exhibit them to the 
public in this way. But there is no reason at all why zoological 
gardens should not contain, with a few exceptions, representa- 
tives of the principal types of the vertebrated division of animals 
—the division most interesting to us from their affinity to 
mankind, and from their usefulness in the production of 
food, raiment, and other necessities—and such a collection 
of the numerous forms of the invertebrated divisions as 
may materially assist the student in understanding their varied 
structures and different degrees of organization. Besides the 
more complete and more readily attainable knowledge of natural 
history opened to the public by zoological gardens, it must be 
recollected that the study of the forms and habits of living 
animals is of material assistance to the naturalist in determining 
their relations to each other and their respective positions in the 
natural series. Many most important discoveries in science have 
originated from raf opportunities. When dead, the rarer 
specimens fall under the dissecting-knife of the comparative 
anatomist, and furnish a large portion of the materials upon 


which such men as Professor Owen in this country, and Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire at Paris, have based some of their most 
brilliant researches in natural science. 

The second great object of zoological gardens is the “ acclima- 
tization” of animals—that is, the reduction into a state of domes- 
tication of wild species, and their addition to the domestic stock. 
When we consider the enormous influence produced upon the 
history of mankind by the sheep, the horse, the dog, and others 
of our domesticated animals—formerly, without doubt, existing 
in a state of nature, and reclaimed from it by the agency of man— 
who can deny that results, if not equa ‘ great, yet of the 
utmost importance to the human race, may fol 
yet to be made to the list? It would be strange indeed if, out 
of the numerous species now known to science to cheose from, 
and with all the experience of modern civilization, we were alto- 
gether to fail in selecting some with constitutions sufficientl 
pliable to be moulded into races subservient to the use an 
profit of mankind. It is true that the importance of the animals 
recently added to our domestic stock is not great, and their 
number insignificant. But this, perhaps, is as much attributable 
to the little attention that has been paid to the subject as to 
any supposed exhaustion of the series of “acclimatizable” 
animals. At any rate, the experiment of domesticating new 
species is one well worthy of trial, as of necessity leading to a 
more intimate knowledge of their habits and organization, even 
should no really practical results be obtained from it. 

Of the collections of living animals at present in existence, that 
of the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, established in the early part of 
the present century, is the oldest. Our own Zoological Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park follow next in point of date, having been 
originated nearly thirty-five years ago. The only others deserving 
of mention in the same category are the Royal Zoological Gar- 
dens at Antwerp, the Gardens of the eral Heckesion Society 
at Ghent, and hs of the Society “Natura artis Magistra” at 
Amsterdam. Of these five establishments there can be no ques- 
tion that that of the Zoological Society of London has been b 
far the most successful in both of the objects above mentioned. 
While the sister institutions of the Continent have depended 
more or less upon the assistance of their respective Governments, 
our Zoological Society has trusted solely to the more reliable 
exertions of her own members and to the support of the public ; 
for it can hardly, we suppose, be argued that such measures as 
the exaction of an enormous rent for the Crown lands occupied, 
and the continuous refusal by her Majesty’s First Commissioner 
of Works of applications for increased space and other minor 
neneenrentetiont, can be looked upon as evidences of Government 

avour. 

In respect of the number and variety of animals exhibited, it 
appears from the last Report of the Zoological Society that on 
the occasion of the anniversary meeting in April, 1859, 364 
mammals, 819 birds, and 137 reptiles, were living in their gardens 
—forming altogether a series of 1320 individuals, illustrative 
of about 600 species of vertebrates, These numbers far exceed 
those of any of the Continental establishments, and at the same 
time include many animals which elsewhere have never been 
seen alive in’a state of captivity. The Jardin des Plantes is 
justly proud of its herd of Yaks and Hemiones; Amsterdam 
boasts of its Gigantic Salamanders; Ghent has its Bubals, and 
Awtwerp its collection of Raptorial birds; but nowhere is the 
series of animated beings, from the highest to the lowest, so well 
exhibited as in the Regent’s Park. The great defect of the 
Regent’s Park Gardens—in which, however, they are by no 
means singular—is the mode in which species nearly allied to 
each other by nature are scattered about in various parts of the 
grounds. ‘This defect, however, we are glad to observe, the 
present energetic administration is fully alive to, and is takin 
speedy steps to remedy, by bringing together into one spot the 
members of the same natural groups of animals, 

With regard to the “ acclimatization” of animals, the Zoological 
Society have made some very praiseworthy efforts in this direc. 
tion also. It is of course at present impossible to predict what 
may be the ultimate fate of the attempt to add the Elands of 
South Africa, and the Mondls and Kaleeges of the Himzlayas 
to the list of our domestic stock. Suffice it to say that the 
Society have, as the readers of this journal are already aware, 
been hitherto tolerably successful in breeding both the Ante- 
lopes and the Himalayan pheasants—these being the species to the 
domestication of which they have principally devoted their at. 
tention. It must be some time before the experiment can be 
pronounced decidedly a success or a failure; for it must be 
allowed that, so long as the price of Elands in the market remains 
at 100/, a piece, and that of Impeyan Pheasants at Gol. or rol, 
a pair, aman must be either a Lucullus or a Rothschild w 
can indulge his table with such extravagant luxuries. 


ANNUAL PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


ONE of the sights and amusements of London fluctuate so 
much with the periods of the year as the picture exhibi- 
tions. After the dead season of autumn, the Winter Exhibition 
is the first to give signs of life. It has, however, but a doubtful 
and precarious existence. Its gallery is one of the worst lighted 
in London; and the feast is, for the most but coldly fur- 
nished with a heterogeneous mixture of inferior contributions, 
The display this last winter was, indeed, rather above the 
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average, and several smaller works of considerable merit were 
present ; but it had, nevertheless, the unmistakeable appearance 
of a collection to which first-rate artists will only ond second- 
rate performances. The next exhibition to open after the 
Winter Exhibition is commonly the British Institution. Wh 
this should not be better than it is, is hard to say. It 
comes at a time when London is beginning to get tolerably 
full; it is supported by a long list of influential patrons, and 
it enjoys a convenient and well-lighted gallery in a conspi- 
cuous situation. Yet its badness seems to astonish almost every 
one who visits it. It is difficult to imagine that the Royal 
Academy is providentially adapted so as to exactly absorb 
each year every painting of excellence, and the only alter- 
native seems to be to suppose that the selection of pictures 
to be admitted is not well managed. On the wake of the 
British Institution follow one or two exhibitions of inter- 
mediate rank, such as the British Artists, in Suffolk-street ; the 
Portland Gallery, Regent-street ; and the Female Artists, who 
have this year wandered from the Haymarket to Pall Mall; and 
lastly come, with the full burst of London life, the Royal 
Academy and the Old and New Water-Colours. What the 
Royal Academy is like probably every one who reads this paper 
knows very well. Between the two Exhibitions 
it is hard to decide. At one time the Old one in Pall Mall East 
had an undisputable superiority, but it is not so clear that such 
is the case now. The three water-colourists who have enjoyed 
the greatest reputation since the time of Varley have been De 
Wint, Copley Fielding, and D. Cox. All these exhibited at the 
Old Society’s gallery ; but there is certainly no artist at present 
whose popularity is so great as theirs. Still later in the year 
than these is the Exhibition of Old Masters at the British 
Institution, and this makes up the round of our established 
exhibitions: There must, however, be added to the list the 
highly interesting Collection of Foreign Pictures which succeeds 
the Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery, as well as the 
Photographic Exhibitions ; and a year rarely passes without one 
or two occasional exhibitions, such as that of the works of Cox 
last summer. 

We commence our notices of the exhibitions of the present 
year with the display of Photographic Works recently offered to 
public view. Froissart, when Doctiting a battle, sometimes says 
that it is impossible for him to go through the feats of all the 
heroes who were present, and keeps repeating, “This one did 
well, and that one did better.” It is no less impossible to chro- 
nicle the doings of modern photographers. The art has now 
reached such a pitch of perfection, and its limits and capabilities 
are so well understood, that the faults which used to occur have 
almost entirely disappeared from our exhibitions. Among the 
works exhibited at the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
in Pall-mall, scarce a blot or a distorted line can be discovered. 
Each artist seems to have devoted himself to some special branch, 
and in that branch to be content with nothing short of perfection. 
It is very difficult‘to say which of the many uses of the art are 
most beautiful or interesting. If one is good, the next seems 
better ; and a critie must content himself with admiring without 
attempting to award the palm. 

But though it may be impossible to decide in which of its many 
forms photography is most beautiful or interesting, it may fairly 
be said that the application of it to making accurate copies of 
perishing works of art is the most substantially valuable of its 
uses. Everywhere it is more delicate and accurate than the 
hand of man, but it is here that it most completely distances all 
our old resources. The beautiful series taken from the Cartoons 
which was exhibited last year, displayed in a striking manner its 
capabilities in this way. There is nothing this year quite so 
novel or good as the Cartoons, but there are not a few facsimiles of 
alike kind. Most of these have, however, been already exhibited 
at the South Kensington Museum, It is much to be wished that a 
photographer would produce copies of some of the drawings and 
designs by great artists which are to be seen in the foreign gal- 
leries. Whether any difficulty would be encountered in obtaining 
permission to do so we cannot tell; but if permission could be 
obtained, the labour would be exceedingly well bestowed. The 
samples from the Oxford Collection which are to be seen in this 
exhibition are doubtless very interesting. Any drawings of 
Raffaelle or Michael Angelo must be interesting. But the Oxford 
Collection is very far inferior to the collections in the Florentine 
and Venetian Galleries, and gives a very erroneous notion of the 
care and pains which the great painters of the sixteenth century 
were in the habit of taking with their studies. 

The Alpine views, by the MM. Bisson fréres, are of a kind 
which are almost as much beyond the powers of a painter as the 
transcripts of Raffaelle’s designs. Even if an artist could endure 
the cold which he would have to encounter while drawing the 
high Alpine scenery, he would find it quite impossible to preserve 
correctly the formation of the rocks, the slopes of the mountain 
sides, the texture of the snow and ice. In such views as these, 
the delineations of artists are, in fact, very little to be trusted. 
Those who are ignorant of, or indifferent to, geological laws, are 
apt to be misled by false ideals of grandeur, and, in the pursuit 
of such ideals, lose sight of the true character of the scene before 
their eyes. One common error in paintings of mountain scenery 
is to make the inclinations too steep. This was constantly done 
b Copley Fielding. But even from an artist’s point of view 
this f ification is unwise ; for if the steepness of a mountain is 


exaggerated, the air of stability and repose, which is quite as 
essential a character as height, is very much weakened. Ina 
photograph one has the satisfaction of feeling that misrepresen- 
tation is impossible. These views of Mont Blanc give such a 
definite idea of the general aspect of the scenery as could never 
have been conveyed by the painter's art. It is as if some new 
and wonderful kind of telescope had been invented, which had 
brought those inhospitable regions within range of a warm room in 
Pall-mall. Among views of English pueety, etwo beautiful land- 
scapes from the neighbourhood of Bolton Abbey, by Lindon Smith, 
numbered 23 and 47, deserve distinction. A painter could hardly 
have ventured to give them in the simple and unadorned form in 
which they here appear. He would feel compelled to arrange, or 
ores some ind of of a more 

or is this necessity in painting purely imaginary or self-imposed. 
A painter can give nf little of what he bog ech wales he takes care 
to select objects of such a kind and in such a position as to be well 
defined and unmistakeable, his work will have the worst of all de- 
fects—that of being unintelligible. If, for instance, he were to 
attempt to give this view of “The Valley of the Wharfe” (23), 
with no foreground except the tree-tops which are seen in the 
photograph, Te would find it impossible to mark the gradations 
of distance in such a way as to satisfy the eye. Mere foliage 
without the aid of the branches and trunk of. the tree, or some 
such well-defined object, could never be made to assume its proper 
position. In the yorientenh we do not feel the need of these 
coarser aids, but each object falls into its proper place just as 
it would in nature, owing to the perfect fidelity with which the 
aerial perspective is preserved. 

Something may be said for, and much may be said against, 
the practice of colouring photographs. The strongest argument 
for it is simply that it finds favour with so many persons ; 
and, in the next place, that it tends to preserve works which, 
without such addition, are of a rather perishable nature. Against 
it, it must be said that the colour is invariably bad, and that in 
the case of portraits, where it is most common, the likeness is 
almost always destroyed by it. How exceedingly false the colour 
of the portraits is, any one may convince himself by examining 
the stereoscopes. The heads, as seen in them, look like little 
dolls’ heads of the most ghastly aud unnatural description. ‘This 
must inevitably be the case where the colourist labours under 
such peculiar difficulties as he does in thus finishing photo- 
graphs. Instead of having simply to consider, as a miniature- 

ainter upon a white surface has, what are the truest colours, 

e is compelled to select opaque colours, and to plaster these 
on in such a way as to obliterate the underlying shades of the 
photograph. That in the case of portraits the process is destruc- 
tive of the resemblance to the original will be best seen by 
examining some of the cases which contain samples in both con- 
ditions. e may instance one by Messrs. Pyne of a lady, 
numbered 364. The whole character of the countenance has 
been changed in the process of colouring, and changed very 
much for the worse. At first it was usual only just to tint 
photographs, but the present custom appears to be to paint them 
completely out; and so long as this is done, it must inevitably 
happen in the majority of cases that the features and expression 
get altered. Bad, however, as the coloured portraits are, they 
are not so bad as the coloured Cartoon of St. Paul Preaching at 
Athens. Such a work as this is hardly fit for any place except 
an infant-school. The colouring is the most wretched caricature 
of Raffaelle’s colouring, and an indescribable and almost unac- 
countable vulgarity of character is thus given to the work. 
Coloured engravings were once common, but have now gone 
completely out of fashion; and it is much to be hoped that 
coloured photographs will share their fate. No person of well- 
cultivated taste can like them, unless some great improvement in 
the process takes place. To popularize art is doubtless a good 
thing, and the addition of colour always helps to do this ; but the 
good may be purchased at too great a sacrifice. Chromo-litho- 
graphy ha’ had a certain amount of success, and coloured pho- 
tographs are perhaps a degree better than most chromo- 
pee hs. As yet, however, the result is in both methods 
pre ae unsatisfactory ; and the only merit in such works is 
that they are cheap. 

The exhibition of the Photographic Architectural Association, 
in Conduit-street, has less variety than that in Pall-mall, but 
deserves perhaps still more than it a careful inspection. Those 
even who have no knowledge of, or taste for architecture, cannot 
but be interested in this array of different styles from all 

uarters of the civilized world. The French seem to display 
the greatest equality of excellence. Among the English speci- 
mens many are equal to the French ; and though in the former 
there is not quite such a profusion of picturesque detail, there is 
more attention shown to general effect. The French photo- 
phs are more like studies—the English more like pictures. 
he Italian photographs are, for some reason, not so good. They 
bave one and all a heavy and black look, a to the 
clearness of the Italian air, which detracts from the general 
effect, and seems to dwarf the proportions of the buildings. The 
Spanish photographs are in many instances very imperfect. 
Those taken in the Holy Land, though small, are most of them 
ood, and ss an interest of their own which eclipses the 
igher picturesque pretensions of Gothic and Roman architec- 
ture. There are, besides these, some from Constantinople, but 
not of a kind to require here any notice. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE OPERA SEASON. 


= opera season commenced on Tuesday last, both at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and at Covent Garden, with the prospect 
of a brisker competition between these “ rival houses” than has 
been witnessed for years. Whatever may be the result of this 
eventful campaign as regards the pockets of the two enterprising 
managers—and we wish them both every success—the musical 
= will reap the benefit of their rivalry in rare facilities for 

earing almost every Italian vocalist of celebrity in Europe. To 
judge from the way in which he has commenced, and from the 

romises contained in his prospectus, Mr. E. T. Smith seems, 
indeed, determined to push Mr. Gye hard. The array of artists 
which he has collected is quite formidable—so strong, indeed, 
that he might well have been content to spare us those elaborate 
flourishes which seem inseparable from his advertisements, and 
which we cannot but think must do his cause more harm than 
good. We are to have Titiens, Alboni, Madame Borghi-Mamo 
(whose first appearance in England we notice below), Mdlle. 
Lotti della Santa, and Marie Cabel as permanent stars of the 
first magnitude; while that delightful actress, though indifferent 
vocalist, Mdlle. Piccolomini, is to take her farewell of the public 
in a short series of performances. In the department of tenors, 
the engagements are equally strong—Giuglini, Mongini, and 
Belart all having migrated with the manager to the Haymarket. 
In the catalogue of basses, there is, however, somewhat of a 
falling off, as far, at least, as any very well-known names are 
concerned. But it is the novelties which Mr. Smith promises to 
produce which constitute an attraction even greater than is pre- 
sented by the strong array of artists. The production of 
Oberon for the first time since the period of its original 
representation at Covent Garden will constitute an epoch in the 
history of our lyric drama, and it was included in the prospectus 
with such circumstance and detail that we may fairly hope not to 
be disappointed. 

Fidelio, with Titiens as Leonora, and Semiramide with the 
same lady and Alboni, will, if worthily rendered in other respects, 
be a rare treat to connoisseurs. Le Nozze di Figaro and Der 
Freischiitz are also promised, so that we may hope to have an 
oo of hearing effective performances of four of the 
greatest of German operas. As to the probable merits of the 
new opera, Almina, by that accomplished and justly popular 
singing-master, Signor Campana, me which Mdlle. Piccolo- 
mini is to sustain the principal character, we confess to being 
somewhat sceptical. As far as we are aware, this composer has 
as yet produced nothing more ambitious than several very pretty 
and graceful drawing-room morceaux, which, however, by no 
means lead us to suppose that he would be likely to succeed in 
the higher and more difficult domain of dramatie composition. 
In what part that fluent and brilliant vocalist, Mdlle. Marie Cabel, 
is to be introduced for the first time to the Italian stage, does not 
appear, and we shall be curious to see whether or no she 
will be able to adapt herself readily to the exigencies of a 
different style of music in a house so much larger than those in 
which she has made her reputation. The engagements for the 
ballet-—which seems by prescriptive right to flourish more 
kindly at her pe ph Theatre than elsewhere in England—are 
numerous and of first-rate eminence. The names of Amalia 
Ferrari and Pocchini, are of themselves sufficient to guarantee 
excellence in this department; and the ballet of Orfa, which had so 
great a success in Paris, is in preparation for the former of these 
two ladies. 

As yet, the only event at Her Majesty’s Theatre which calls 
for any special mention is the first appearance on Thursday 
evening last of Madame Borghi-Mamo, who is new to the 
English stage, but has been long an established favourite at the 
Théatre des Italiens in Paris. The opera chosen for her first 
introduction to the London public was Donizetti’s La Favorita— 
a weak and spiritless effusion, in our opinion, and, except in 
some few passages, during four weary hours seldom rising above 
the ordinary commonplace level of the modern Italian school. 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, however, may he said to have been de- 
cidedly successful in the part of the heroine (one of the many 
Leonoras of the lyric stage), and by her very favourable recep- 
tion would seem to have already established herself in the good 
opinion of the opera-going public. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano 
of clear and ringing quality, sweet in the middle and lower 
tones, but with a tendency to “poe into harshness in the 
higher notes of the register. In her intonation—a most im- 
portant particular—we detected nothing to find fault with without 
incurring the charge of being hypercritical ; and her vocalization, 
if not eminently brilliant, may be pronounced decidedly of very 
considerable merit. Her acting, too, so far as we could judge 
from the few opportunities for dramatic display presented by so 
weak a part, is intelligent and forcible, so that we may without 
hesitation pronounce her engagement a very judicious step on 
the part of the management. We cannot stop to particu- 
larize special points in her performance at any length, but we 
may perhaps mention as more than ordinarily excellent her 
duet with the King in the second act, her forcible delivery of 
the air “ Scritto é in cielo,” &c., in the second, and her render- 
ing of the whole of the scene which concludes the opera. Signor 
Everardi, another new engagement, in the part of the King gave 
us a very favourable impression of his a powers, his voice— 
a high barytone of pleasing quality—being employed throughout 
with steadiness and judgment. Or his acting we cannot speak 


uite so highly. Much excuse, however, isto be madeonthe scoreof 
the intrinsic poverty of the character entrusted to him. Signor 
Mongini, who played Fernando, sang with immense energy, and 
if not quite cured of the faults which were apparent in his vocali- 
zation last season, showed decided marks of improvement in this 
respect, while his voice is as fine as ever. Signor Vialetti, as the 
monk Baldassare, was very effective in the concerted music, out 
of which we may instance the quintet in the finale to the third 
act as being the most successful performance. We ought not to 
close our notice without giving a word or two of. praise to the 
admirable dancing of Mdlle. Pocchini in the incidental ballet, 
which excited the greatest enthusiasm on the part of the audience. 

Of the orchestra, all that can be said is t at it is fair—which 
is perhaps as much as can be expected, considering that the 
executants are not used to play together. They will doubtless 
materially improve as the season advances. We may add, per- 
haps, that the chorus is somewhat weak in the treble department, 
and that a little more attention and expense bestowed upon the 
scenic arrangements would effect a material change for the better. 

Mr. Gye’s programme, if not so remarkable in the way of 
novelty, is extremely satisfactory, and we may still look for that 
general excellence of execution and perfection of detail in the 

erformances for which Covent Garden, under its present 
judicious and enterprising manager, is so justly celebrated. The 
engagements virtually include all those of last season, with the 
somewhat important exceptions of Mdile. Lotti della Santa, who 
has deserted to the other house, and Mdlle. Marai, one of the 
most efficient “ second ladies” ever attached to the establishment. 
Madame Grisi is announced as being engaged for twelve nig!its, 
and it is supposed, although this is not actually stated, that they 
are in reality to be farewell performances. If this should be 
the case, however much we may be inclined to regret the absence 
of this wonderful artiste from the stage which she has adorned so 
long, we cannot but think that her retirement is well judged, and 
that she is taking a step which is most advisable for the interests 
of her great reputation. As yet, perhaps, her noble gifts have not 
been very seriously impaired by time, but still there are visible 
symptoms of decay, and we therefore counsel her to retire while 
the charm of her brilliant powers yet remains bright and fresh in 
the memory of the publie. 

The most striking feature in the prospectus is perhaps the 
announcement of Beethoven’s Fidelio for Thursday next, for the 
first appearance of Madame Rosa Caillag, the popular prima donna 
of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, but who is almost entirely 
unknown to the London public. We are truly rejoiced at seeing 
this noble masterpiece announced for performance at both houses, 
and more especially at the fact that the principal character in 
each case is to be entrusted to a German singer of the highest 
reputation. Upon Madame Penco and Madame Miolan Carvalho 
devolve the task of filling the places left vacant by the lamented 
death of Madame Bosio and the defalcation of Mdlle. Lotti 
della Santa. To Madame Carvalho is to be entrusted the 
ae of Rosina in the Burhiére, Amina in the Somnambula, and 

erlina in Fra Diavolo; while Madame Perco is to appear as 
Ninettain La Gazza Ladra, Lady Henrietta in Flotow’s Martha, 
and Gilda in Rigoletto. Dinorah, which was so great a success 
last year, has already been given to usher in the present season, 
with two alterations in the cast—Signor Graziani having re- 
linquished the character of Hoél to M. Faure, the orginal 
representative of the part on the occasion of its first production, 
in Paris, and Madlle. Nantier Didiée having been replaced in 
the part of the Goatherd by a hitherto unknown débutante, 
Madlle. Giudita Sylvia. We must reserve for the present all 
criticism upon these two artists, but we hope to be able to devote 
a special notice to Covent Garden next week. Signor Graziani, 
however, although he has made way for M. Faure in Dinorah, still 
remains to give the assistance of his mellow voice and fluent 
vocalization in other works. And we are glad also to have to 
welcome back Madlle. Nantier Didiée, who is indeed quite 
indispensable to Mr. Gye’s establishment. 

A Malle. Rapazzini is quite new to us, and we can only hope 
that she may prove worthy of the new field upon which she is 
about to enter. Mario, Ronconi, Tamberlik, and Gardoni remain 
firm in their allegiance to Mr. Gye; and the invaluable Tagliafico 
returns to give that zest and finish to secondary parts in which 
he has never been equalled. M. Zelger is the only basso-pro- 
fundo; and if we mention the names of Signors Neri-Baraldi, 
Lucchesi, and Polonini, we shall have pretty well come to an 
end of Mr. Gye’s catalogue of vocalists. In the way of novel- 
ties, in addition to Fidelio, Flotow’s Stradella is announced, 
with Signor Mario for the principal character—a weak opera, 
and much inferior, in our opinion, to its popular sister, Martha. 
A very welcome announcement is Cimarosa’s delightful J/ 
Matrimonio Segreto, with a very strong cast, including the 
names of Penco, Didiée, Miolan Carvalho, Graziani, Ronconi, 
and Gardoni. Le Prophéte, too, is to be revived on a scale of 
ee splendour; anda French Operetta by M. Victor Massée 

as been adapted for the Italian stage, in which Madame Miolan 
Carvalho and Signor Ronconi are to appear. We ought not 
to omit to mention one point in the prospectus which, musi- 
cally speaking, is of the highest interest. We allude to the 
announcement of a performance of the music of Gluck’s Orfeo, 
which is to be given at one of a series of four morning concerts, 
and which will afford a rare opportunity to connoisseurs of 
cing this great work worthily rendered. This, it must be 
allowed, is a very enticing bill of fare, and if we further take 
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into account the attractions of a magnificent band and chorus, 
with a faultless ensemble, we shall come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Gye has not catered ill for the amusement of his numerous 

trons. 

In addition to these greater attractions, we may mention that 
a somewhat second-rate company is playing English opera at 
Drury Lane, while the Lyceum has been engaged during a 
short season for the performance of French operas comiques 
and vaudevilles, under the direction of M. Laurent. The public 
cannot, at any rate, complain of a want of variety. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY.* 


M* CHRISTIE belongs to a modern school of biographers 
who display a more than antique nicety of conscience in 
their self-sacrificing devotion to historical accuracy and to the 
fame of their chosen heroes. The deliberate exhibition of raw 
material—the publication of the brief from which the advocate is 
about to speak—furnishes an ample guarantee of industry and 
good faith, although it is utterly inconsistent with the self-con- 
cealing principle of art. It is right that the painter should be 
familiar with the minutest details of anatomy, but the spectator 
prefers the rounded surfaces of muscle and drapery to the skele- 
ton framework below. It seems ungracious to complain that 
Mr. Christie has taken pains to enable his readers to know as 
much of Shaftesbury as he knows himself, and yet he ought to 
remember that it is impossible to communicate to the world at 
large the interest and curiosity which he naturally feels in the 
subject of his laborious researches. The volume which he has 

ublished will be as useful to future historians as a well-selected 
ist of documents in the Record Office or the British Museum, 
but there is reason to fear that it will be almost as repulsive to 
the numerous readers who by no means affect the character of 
students. On the other hand, the biography which Mr. Christie 
hopes hereafter to complete will probably be interesting and valu- 
iecnal to supersede the necessity of referring to the preli- 
minary publication of original documents. The most remark- 
able precedent of a detailed biography of the same kind is 
to be found in Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. It 
is unnecessary to criticise the scheme of a publication which 
may be regarded as exempt from comparison, not only in 
ita subject But in its composition also. Cromwell’s greatness 
may justify a special peculiarity of treatment, and Mr. Carlyle’s 
power of vivifying the deadest masses of matter stands 
equally alone. Shaftesbury, though one of the ablest and 
most versatile of politicians, cannot be placed on the same 
level with the famous Protector; nor has Mr. Christie, 
though a vigorous and useful writer, any pretension to the 
imagination and humour which overflow from Mr. Carlyle’s 
brilliant narrative into the interstices of Cromwell's contorted 
and longwinded orations. In general, it may be said that the 
speeches and letters of statesmen, if they deserve preservation, 
ought to be studied apart from the story of their lives. Their 
compositions, whether written or oral, bear no proportion to a 
well-constructed narrative, either in actual magnitude or in the 
relation of particular topics to the general history. It would be 
as intolerable to insert the Oration for the Crown in Plutarch’s 
Life of Demosthenes as to reprint five or six hundred leading 
articles in the biography of some eminent jourualist. 

Subject to a protest which applies to an entire sect of modern 
writers, it may be admitted that Mr. Christie’s volume contains 
much valuable matter. His own judgment of Shaftesbury’s 
character and history will be more fully explained when the 

roper biography has superseded the collection of dates, and 
acts, and literary remains. It is singular that there is no 
account of the interval between 1644 and 1652, with the excep- 
tion of a scanty Diary, which records for the most part only the 
heads of domestic occurrences. In the first two years of the 
Civil War, Sir Anthony Cooper, after acting with the Royalists, 
had held important commissions, both civil and military, under the 
authority of the Parliament, yet it was not till 1652 that he was 
formally purged of his original “delinquency” by a resolution 
of the House of Commons. He had been originally elected to 
the Long Parliament on a double return, which appears, on 
petition, to have been determined in his favour; but it was not 
till the return of the Rump, after the fall of Richard Cromwell, 
that he was enabled to take his seat. In the meantime, he had 
been nominated a member of the Barebones Parliament, and for 
a short time he sat in Cromwell’s Council of State. Mr. 
Christie seems to entertain some doubt as to the circumstances 
of his rupture with the Protector, and he utterly rejects some of 
the apocryphal stories which were probably invented during the 
later portion of Shaftesbury’s career. It appears uncertain 
whether he wished to marry Lady Mary Cromwell, and his 
reported designs to raise either himself or Monk to supreme 
wer may, on Mr. Christie’s authority, be regarded as wholly 
ctitious. His share in the Restoration, which formed the 
commencement of the more celebrated portion of his career, is 
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generally known. The rest of the story is reserved for future 

ublication, and it may be hoped that it will be produced ina 
finished state, and not in the rudimentary form of a miscel- 
laneous collection. 

Shaftesbury’s personal character was sufficiently remarkable 
to render an account of his life highly interesting, but perhaps 
the most prominent impression produced by the story of his 
fortunes is suggested by the various modes of activity and distinc- 
tion which were open to an Englishman of rank in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was a 
baronet of considerable estate, and he was prematurely introduced 
into the business of life by a series of law-suits with fraudulent 
and oppressive kinsmen. Before he was thirty he had held an 
important town for the king, he had on more than one occasion 
commanded several regiments for the Parliament, and he was 
actively engaged in that formal administration of justice which 
lasted, with so characteristic a regularity, during the whole course 
of the Civil War. In the days when every gentleman was trained 
to arms and to the knowledge of law, it is evident that a real 
mastery of either branch of education was neither contemplated 
nor attained. The strategy of the Civil Wars was juvenile until 
Fairfax and Cromwell had formed a regular army, but the 
Cavaliers and the Puritan gentry enjoyed a practical training of 
mind and body which is unattainable in an age of universal division 
of labour. Achitophel, before he became the worthy object of 
Dryden’s half respectful invective, had been a Justice of Peace, 
a Member of Parliament, a Captain of Horse, and even a Field 
Marshal, a Minister, a Courtier, a Lord Chancellor, and the most 
formidable of demagogues. Mr. Christie, whois but mildly 
infected with the furor biographicus, disputes the statement that 
his hero was eminently licentious, but he will scarcely 
claim for him any remarkable degree of moral elevation. 
Yet a man who, from the beginning of his career to 
its close, was exempt from the delinquencies proper to a fool, 
must have possessed either remarkable virtues or a security from 
the most common conditions of vice. There seems to have been 
something hard and selfish in his nature, although he lived hap- 
pily and affectionately with three successive wives. It is difficult 
to suppose that he believed earnestly in those Protestant doc- 
trines of which he was a conspicuous champion; but pride, 
intellectual vigour, and conscious superiority, may well account 
for the devotion which he often displayed to the cause of political 
liberty. A speech which he delivered in Richard Cromwell's 
Parliament against the claims of the Protector’s House of Lords, 
shows his extraordinary command of argument, of declamation, 
and of sarcasm :—‘* The Thebans,” he tells the House, “ did not 
admit merchants into their government till they had left their 
traflic ten years: sure it would have been long enough before 
cobblers and draymen would have been allowed. Sir, if the 
wisdom of this House shall think we have been hitherto like 
the prodigal, and that now, when our necessities persuade us, 
we are almost brought to herd with swine, it is time to think of 
a return.” He afterwards quotes, as from Livy, a story of an 
attempt in some Italian city to create a new aristocracy. First 
a cobbler is proposed, as a prototype of Hewson ; then a drayman * 
is put forward to represent Colonel Pride ; but at last “‘ the people 
fell into a confused laugh and noise, and inquired, if such were 
lords, who, by all the gods, would be content to be commoners P 
Sir, let me be bold, by the good leave of the other House and 
you, toask the same question.” It was through the maintenance 
of the regard for social distinctions in all the confusion of the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth, that English liberty survived 
the dangers which have proved fatal to Continental countries 
cursed by democratic revolutions. When the personal supremacy 
of Cromwell was at an end, the nation looked back to its natural 
chiefs and accustomed representatives, instead of precipitating 
itself into the arms of some usurper or tyrant nominated by uni- 
versal suffrage. 

By far the most interestin sean of Mr. Christie’s volume 
consists in an autobiographical fragment, which is only too short. 
Shaftesbury records, with a humorous joyousness, the youthful 
exploits by which his residence at Exeter College, in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, was rendered memorable. is name in the 
buttery book “ willingly owned twice the expenses of any in the 
University,” and his courage and talents as a ringleader con- 
firmed the influence which had been earned by his openhanded 
liberality. During certain academic exercises, which had degene- 
rated from logical disputations into customary riots, the Vice- 
Chancellor “ has, unfortunately, sometimes been so near as to 
be called in, and has been overcome in their fury once up in these 
adventures. I was often one of the disputants, and gave the 
sign and order for their beginning, but, being not strong of body, 
was always guarded from violence by two or three of the sturdiest 
youths as their chief, and one who always relieved them when in 
prison and procured their release, and very often was forced to 
pay the neighbouring farmers, when they of our party that 
wanted money were taken in the fact, for more geese, turkeys, 
and poultry than either they had stole or he had lost, it being 
very fair dealing if he made the scholar when taken pay no more 
than he had lost since the last reimbursement.” One of his 
most glorious achievements was a demonstration against a vile 
attempt of the senior fellows of Exeter to reduce the strength of 
their beer to the standard of other colleges. “ They presently 
struck sail, and articled with us never to reduce the size of our 
beer, which remains so to this day.” The account of his aboli- 
tion of “ that barbarous custom of tucking freshmen” is too long 
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for extraction, and it will not bear abridgment. There is a de- 
lightful geniality in the pleasure with which he dwells on his 
College lead among his contemporaries; and it would be difficult 
to point out an instance in which the boy has more unmistakeably 
proved himself the father of the man. Long afterwards, when 
the Court, like the senior fellows, attempted to alter the “ size” 
of English liberties, ‘‘ which was stronger than other countries,” 
the same formidable adversary was ready to defeat the attempt. 
Although his later resistance to oppression was not crowned with 
immediate success, it is satisfactory to know that Royalty soon 
afterwards “ struck sail, and articled with us never to alter the 
size of our freedom, which remains so to this day.” 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.* 


ATE? ago, most readers who had just finished Adam 
Bede would have been greatly surprised to hear two things 
which we now know to be true. It would have been very strange 
news that Adam Bede was written by a woman, and it would 
have been equally surprising to learn that within a twelvemonth 
the authoress would produce another tale quite worthy to rank 
beside its predecessor. Now that we are wise after the 
event, we can detect many subtle signs of female authorship in 
Adam Bede; but at the time it was generally accepted as the 
work ofaman. To speak the simple truth, without affectation 
of politeness, it was thought to be too good for a woman’s story. 
It turns out that a woman was not only able to write it, but that 
she did not write it by any lucky accident. The Mill on the 
Floss may not, perhaps, be so popular as Adam Bede, but it 
shows no falling off nor any exhaustion of power. We may think 
ourselves very fortunate to have a third female novelist not 
inferior to Miss Austen and Miss Bronté; and it so happens 
that there is much in the works of this new writer that reminds 
us of these two well-known novelists without anything like 
copying. George Eliot has a minuteness of painting and a cer- 
tain archness of style that are quite after the manner of Miss 
Austen, while the wide scope of her remarks, and her delight in 
depicting strong and wayward feelings, show that she belongs 
to the generation of Currer Bell, and not to that of the quiet 
authoress of Emma. Where all excel, it is of no use to draw upa 
sort of literary class-list,and pronounce an opinion as to the compa- 
rative merits of these three writers ; but no one can now doubt that 
the lady who, with the usual pretty affectation of her sex, likes to 
look on paper as much like a man as possible, and so calls herself 
George Blot, has established her place in the first rank of our 
female novelists. 
She has done us all one great kindness, for she has opened up 
a field that is perfectly new. She has, for the first time in fiction, 
invented or disclosed the family life of the English farmer, and 
the class to which he belongs. She paints farmers and their 
wives and children, and their equals in the little villages and towns 
around them, and brings before us their settled opinions, con- 
victions, and humours. Both in her present novel and in Adam 
Bede she throws the date of her story back a few years, and 
paints the farmers of a past generation. Perhaps the type is alter- 
ing now, and is too much mixed up with other forms of English 
social life to present salient peculiarities to the eye of the novelist. 
But George Eliot not only draws the farmer of other days and 
his wife, but she multiplies the shapes which she makes these 
people assume. In the Mill on the Floss there is a whole 
volume devoted to depicting the ways and doings of persons in the 
rank of Mr. and Mrs. Poyser. It isscarcely possible that newfriends 
of this sort in novels should please us quite as much as the old 
ones, for we have no longer the sensation of pleased surprise that 
any one ean describe such people. But if Mrs. Poyser remains 
unequalled, the great variety of characters, all distinct and yet 
all hitherto unanticipated, who figure in the first volume of the 
Mill on the Floss, show that the range of the writer's observa- 
tion goes far beyond one or two specimens. The most con- 
spicuous of these characters are three sisters who belong to 
the family of Dodson, and are possessed with an immovable 
belief in the innate superiority of everything Dodson: These 
sisters have married three men dissimilar enough in taste 
and temper to have each an individual and distinct existence, 
aud yet with a general resemblance in the cast and level 
of their minds which stamps them as belonging to the same 
class and the same _ generation. There is nothing in 
which George Eliot succeeds more conspicuously than in this 
very nice art of making her characters like real people, and yet 
shading them off into the large group which she is describing. 
Some notion of what it requires to make a good novelist may 
be obtained by reflecting on all that is implied in the delineation 
of three farmer's daughters and their husbands with separate 
and probable characters, and in allotting them suitable conversa- 
tion, and following the turns and shifts of their minds within the 
narrow limits of the matters that may be supposed to interest 
them. It is this profusion of delineative power that marks the 
Mill on the Floss, and the delineations are given both by minute 
touches of description and by dialogues. To write dialogue is 
much harder than merely to describe, and George Eliot trusts 
greatly to the talk of her farmers’ wives in order to make her 
conception of these sisters come vividly before us. Both in the 
description and in the dialogue there are exhibited a neatness of 
finish, a comprehensiveness of detail, and a r‘ish for subdued 
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comedy that constantly bring back to our recollection the best 
productions of Miss Austen’s genius, Like Miss Austen, too, 
George Eliot possesses the art of taking the reader into her eon- 
fidence. We seem to share with the authoress the fun of the 
play she is proving us. She joins us in laughing at her cha- 
racters, and yet this is done so lightly and with such tact that 
the continuity of the story is not broken. Every one must re- 
member the consummate skill with which Miss Austen manages 
this, and if we do not quite like to acknowledge that our old 
favourite has been equalled, we must allow that George Eliot 
performs the same neat stroke of art with a success that is little 
inferior. 

Portraiture, however, and the description of farmers and their 
wives, only occupies one portion of George Eliot’s thoughts. 
There is a side of her mind which is entirely unlike that of 
Miss Austen, and which brings her much closer to Charlotte 
Bronté. She is full of meditation on some of the most difficult 
problems of life. She occupies herself with the destinies, the 
possibilities, and the religious gee of all the people of whom 
she cares to think. Especially she seems haunted with the 
thought of the amazing discrepancy between what she calls 
“the emmet-life” of these British Lune, and the ideal of 
Christianity. She dwells on the pettiness, the narrowness, the 
paganism of their character. She even takes a pleasure in 
making the contrast as strong as she can. In her stern 
determination to paint what she conceives to be the truth, 
to soften nothing and not to exalt and elevate where she pro- 
foundly believes all to be poor and low, she shocks us with traits 
of character that are exceptional, however possible. In the Mill 
on the Floss an old miller is ruined, and the fault, as he thinks, 
lies at the door of a roguish lawyer. When he finds his ruin is 
accomplished, he solemnly takes the family Bible, and in the 
fly-leaf records a curse against his enemy. Usually, how- 
ever, the proceedings of the Dodsons and their set are much 
milder. tt is the gossip, the stinginess, the total absence of all 
spirituality in the farmer circles that weigh upon George Eliot. 
She has set herself to imagine how such influences would tell 
upon an exception to the set, in a lively, imaginative, impulsive 

rl, the daughter of the Dodson married to the miller. The 
Caney of this girl is taken up when she is seven years old, and 
is continued until she has been for some time a young 
woman. She goes through great outward trials, in addition 
to the perpetual suffering inflicted on her by relations 
who entirely misunderstand her. She has a period in which 
fiction is everything to her, and she consoles herself for 
all that reality imposes on her by the delightful dreams of the 
imagination. When her suffering becomes too intense, she takes 
refuge in mystical religion. Later on, she seems to accept the 
doctrine inculeated by one of her lovers, that resignation cannot 
be the highest end of human life, as it is merely negative. She 
then passes into a stage where she is absorbed in the fierce moral 
conflicts awakened by a passion to which she thinks it wrong to 
yield. All this is entirely in the vein of Charlotte Bronté, and 
the Mill on the Floss shows that George Eliot has thought as 
keenly and profoundly as the authoress of Jane Eyre on the 

eculiar difficulties and sorrows encountered by a gir) of quick 
eeling and high aspirations under adverse outward circumstances. 
But the objection which we feel to difficult moral problems bein, 
handled in fiction is certainly not removed by the writings o 
either of these gifted women. What does it all come to except 
that human life is inexplicable, and that women who feel this find 
the feeling painful ? tt is true that a girl like the heroine of the 
Mili on the Floss is not an improbable character. Many a girl 
in the obscurity of an uncongenial home has first taken to 
ascetic and mystical religion, and then had doubts forced on her 
whether such a religion could give her peace. But because 
they really occur, it does not follow that spiritual doubts 
and conflicts are a proper subject for a novelist. Fiction 
has, in such matters, the great defect that it encourages 
both the writer and the reader to treat the most solemn 
problems of human life as things that are to be started, discussed, 
and laid aside at pleasure. The conduct of the story always 
affords an opening to escape from the responsibility of definite 
thought. It does even more than afford an opening—it forces the 
mind to escape from reflection into the study of outward life. 
The subjects started are, therefore, always too large for the 
manner in which they are handled. When women like George 
Eliot and Currer Bell are writing, we are perhaps too interested 
in their style, in the freshness of their thoughts, and in the 
story they are telling, to care much for the abandonment 
of the moral difficulties that have been raised. But no one 
who considers how much harm the light, trifling, and inade- 
quate discussion of great subjects does in the present day, can 
have much pleasure in finding that a novelist powerful enough to 
become the example and excuse of lesser writers exhibits ascetic 
religion as a temporary phase in a young woman’s career, 

Passion, and especially the passion of love, is so avowedly the 
chief subject of the modern novel that we can scarcely quarrel 
with a novelist because the passion she chooses to describe is of 
a very intense kind. We all know that love is neither a smooth- 
going nor a os decorous and prudential affair, and there are 
many emotions in female breasts, even when the sufferer is judged 
by her acquaintance to be an ordinary sort of person, which would 

ock friends and critica if put down in black and white. But 
there is a kind of lov ing Which seems to a strange 
fascination for the modern female novelist. Bell and 
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George Eliot, and we may add George Sand, all like to dwell on 
love _as astrange overmastering force which, through the senses, 
captivates and enthrals the soul. They linger on the description 
of the physical sensations that accompany the meeting of hearts 
in love. Curiously, too, they all like to describe these sensations 
as they conceive them to exist in men. We are bound to say 
that their conceptions are true and adequate. But we are not 
sure that it is quite consistent with feminine delicacy to lay so 
much stress on the bodily feelings of the other sex. No one 
could be less open to the charge of thinking lightly of purity 
than George Eliot. She proclaims in every page the infinite 
gain of virtue. In her new novel she has set herself to describe 
the triumph of principle over feeling, as in Adam Bede she 
deseribed the dreadful results of giving feeling the victory. But 
she lets her fancy run on things which are not wrong, but are 
better omitted from the scope of female meditation. The heroine, 
for example, is in love with a man who passionately loves her, but 
as each is pre-engaged, they are separated by duty and honour. 
All goes on very well until one day the lover, when alone with the 
heroine, takes to watching her arm. Its beauties are minutely 
described, as well as the effect gradually produced on him. At 
last, in a transport of passion, he rushes forward, seizes on the 
lovely arm, and covers it with kisses. There is nothing wrong 
in writing about such an act, and it is the sort of thing that does 
sometimes happen in real life; but we cannot think that the 
conflict of sensation and principle raised in a man’s mind by 
gazing a! a woman’s arm is a theme that a female novelist can 
touch on without leaving behind a feeling of hesitation, if not 
repulsion, in the reader. In points like these, it may be observed 
that-men are more delicate than women. There are very few 
men who would not shrink from putting into words what they 
might imagine to be the physical effects of love in a woman. 
Perhaps we may go further, and say that the whole delineation 
of passionate love, as painted by modern female novelists, is 
open to very serious criticism. There are emotions over which 
we ought to throw a veil; and no one can say that, in order to 
portray an ardent and tender love, it is necessary to describe 
the conquest of a beautiful arm over honour and principle, 
As it seems to us, the defect of the Mill on the Floss is that there 
is too much that is painful in it. And the authoress is so far led 
away by her reflections on moral problems and her interest in 
the phases of triumphant passion, that she sacrifices her story. 
We have such entire changes of circumstances, and the characters 
are exhibited under such totally different conditions of age and 
mental development, that we get to care nothing for them. The 
third volume seems to belong to quite a new story. The Dodsons 
have faded away, and the young woman with the overmastering 
ae is very slightly connected with the little Maggie of the 

ill who makes her appearance at the beginning of the novel. 
As in Adam Bede, the interest fades off towards the end; and 
we are not sorry when the tremendous machinery of a flood is 
called in to drown off two of the principal characters. We 
hope that some time George Eliot will give us a tale less painful 
ou bees discursive. There is something in the world and in the 
quiet walks of English lower life besides fierce mental struggles 
and wild love. e do not see why we should not be treated to 
a story that would do justice to George Eliot’s powers, and yet 
form a pleasing and consistent whole. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN JOURNAL.* 


S% ROBERT WILSON’S Journal of the Russian Campaign 
of 1812 is a new and important contribution to the history 
of that momentous period. The interest of its pages may be in 
some degree estimated by the fact that their publication has been 
delayed until the present time in order to avoid unseasonable 
revelations. The gallant author has descended into the grave 
before his countrymen could become aware of the high part he 
played in the campaign which first gave hope to afflicted and 
despairing Europe. He was on intimate terms of friendship 
with the Emperor Alexander, and with all his ablest and most 
devoted servants. Whenever vigorous action was proposed 
against the French, the voice and hand of Sir Robert Wilson were 
joined with those of Russia’s foremost soldiers. At Smolensk 
e raised a battery which checked the French advance. At 
Malo Jaroslavets he brought up some horse artillery so as to seize 
an advantage, by which, however, supreme incapacity refused to 
fit. He had already served as British Commissioner at the 
Denton head-quarters in the Polish campaign of 1807, and had 
been at the side of Beningsen throughout the fearful sirife 
of Eylau. With Beningsen, who was one of the most 
skilful and resolute of the Russian generals, he maintained 
from that hour a cordial friendship. Prince Bagrathion, 
expiring of a wound received at Borodino, said to Sir Robert 
ilson, “Dear General, you make me die happy.” Milara- 
dowitch, the energetic opponent of Murat, and the Admiral 
Tchichagow, who completed, on the Beresina, the ruin of the 
French army, were also among his warmest friends. It was 
Sir Robert Wilson’s intervention that placed Russia and Turkey 


* Narrative of Events during the Ii of Russia by Napoleon 
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on such terms of peace that Tchichagow was enabled to march with 
his army from Moldavia and fall upon the French flank. Whatever 
was noble and true in Russia seems to have owned Sir Robert 
Wilson as a brother, while selfishness and cowardice as sureiy 
marked him for an enemy. The most striking proof of the in- 
fluence he had acquired in the Russian army is furnished by the 
fact that on two occasions he was requested by the principal 
officers to make known to the Emperor their dissatisfaction with 
the General-in-Chief. When Napoleon passed the frontier, the 
supreme command of the Russian armies rested with General 
Barclay de Tolly. Barclay was a brave soldier and a good officer, 
but unequal to commanding against Napoleon moving with avastly 
superior force upon his front and flanks. The responsibility was 
beyond his powers. He retreated from point to point, laying open 
— after province to the invader, wasting the strength of 
is troops in hurried marches without any fixed plan, and ever 
declaring that he meant to stand fast and fight, and then 
shrinking when the decisive hour came near at hand. Beningsen, 
and the other fighting generals, and nearly the whole army. 
murmured more or less openly at Barclay's feebleness; un 
it was at length proposed that Sir Robert Wilson should go to the 
Czar at St. Petersburg, and represent to him that the army de- 
manded a new chief and a pledge against making peace. Sir 
Robert Wilson undertook and performed the latter part of this 
commission, but declined the former. The wishes of the army 
reached Alexander by some other channel, and he yielded with a 
good grace, and replaced Barclay by Kutusow, aveteran of seventy- 
four years, who was so corpulent that he could not mount on horse- 
back. One cannot discover that Kutusow was really at all more 
equal to responsibility than Barclay, but it seems that he felt it 
less. It is one way of disposing of difficulties to close the eyes 
to them. Kutusow came into authority pledged to some act of 
vigour. He was, as it were, tied to a stake, and so he fought, or 
rather suffered his generals, Barclay, Beningsen, and Bagrathion, 
to fight the battle of Borodino. But after that stroke of bold- 
ness, he mostly kept an interval of four marches between his 
own headquarters and Napoleon, and left the winter and the 
Cossacks to destroy the enemy. Beningsen and Milaradowitch 
from time to time sent Sir Robert Wilson to Kutusow to ask 
support for the advanced columns, or at least permission to 
employ what force they had. Kutusow sometimes civilly evaded, 
and sometimes rudely refused. The destructionof thegrand French 
army was no work of his. Again and again did he allow oppor- 
tunities of crushing the failing remnant to escape him. Even at the 
Beresina,the principal part of the forcewhich interceptedand assailed 
the French had been brought up by long marches on their flanks, 
whilethecommander-in-chief with the main Russian army made no 
effort to reach the scene of what Cromwell might have called the 
“ crowning mercy” of the campaign. Thus Napoleon was suffered 
to escape, when a little more vigour in his enemies would have 
potewae. 5 is death or capture. If, indeed, this dilatory policy of 
Kutusow had preserved his master’s army and resources, he 
might have been pardoned for shrinking, as he so often did, from 
a death-grapple with the terrible Napoleon, But the hardships 
of winter thinned the Russian as well as the French ranks, and 
the provinces through which the invaders passed suffered all the 
miseries of savage warfare. Kutusow seems to have been 
fascinated by the splendour of Napolcon’s victories. ‘( nce he 
so far forgot himself as to promise to meet the French General, 
Lauriston, at midnight, outside his lines. This was while the 
French army still lay near Moscow. Sir Robert Wilson was 
deputed by the Russian generals to dissuade their chief from 
this imprudent step, and after a long and warm discussion he 
succeeded. If Kutusow had persevered in keeping his appointment 
with Lauriston, Sir Robert Wilson would undoubtedly have been 
sent by the army to the Czar to demand a second cliange in the 
supreme command. Having induced Kutusow to abandon his 
purpose of coquetting with the French, he deemed it his next 
duty to write a full report to the Emperor of what had occurred, 
His zeal and fidelity were acknowledged in the most emphatic 
terms. The confidential communications between him and the 
Emperor, on the subject of Kutusow’s in-incerity, have, we 
believe, now first been given to the world. They throw a 
strange light upon the Russian system of government, and 
show that absolutism finds practical limits which it cannot over. 
step. “I know,” said Alexander, “that Kutusow has done nothing 
that he ought to have done, and nothing inst the enemy 
that he could avoid; but he has been chosen by the nobility to 
head this national movement, and I must bear with him.” ‘ 
The student of the a of 1812 would have felt additional 
gratitude to the editor of Sir Robert Wilson’s Journal if the 
volume had contained a map on which the complicated move- 
ments of the various armies might be traced. It is true there is 
a map, but it is a very small one, and not one in five of the places 
named are marked upon it. Sir Robert Wilson's descriptions are 
so very clear that it isa pity this help to the perfect understandin 
of them should be denied. It is also strange that, althoug 
plans are given of three or four actions, there is none of 
the battle of Borodino. But the locality and incidents of that 
great conflict are so distinctly brought before the mind by words 
that we scarcely feel the want of any pictorial aid. Kutusow 
ranged his army in this position to satisfy the murmurs against 
continual retreat which had elevated him into the place of Bar- 
clay. Here, on the 7th of September, 1812, gn obsti- 
nate and murderous conflict of nine hours left the hostile 
armies nearly in the posts they had held at dawn. The 
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French had throughout their advance, and upon this day, 
a great superiority of force. But Napoleon declined to 
employ his Guard, while the Russians had been forced to bring 
up their last. reserves. Next morning Kutusow retreated, 
having lost 40,000 men. The loss of the French was equal, 
and they could boast no trophies except the possession of the 
field of battle. But as Kutusow would listen to no entreaties to 
renew the contest on the same or on other ground, Moscow 
was abandoned to the invaders after preparations had been made 
to burn it at the moment of their entrance. It is well known 
how those preparations were carried out. The disappointment 
of Napoleon was very great ; still, if he could have made up his 
mind to retreat at once, he might have preserved his army, have 
added several Russian provinces to his empire, and have boasted 
that he had gained a great battle and forced his way into the 
ancient capital of the Czars. But he lingered in Moscow, irreso- 
lute and trusting to negotiation, for thirty-four days, and thus 
the precious season for retreat was lost, and his army encountered 
in the Russian climate the most terrible ar.d destructive of its foes. 
If, indeed, one side or the other did not commit acts bordering on 
insanity, it would be almost impossible to bring wars to an end at 
all. ve was the Russian people roused to the highest point of 
patriotic and religious fervour. Their property and their lives 
they gladly sacrificed in the cause of God and of the Czar. 
Nor did they want leaders who breathed the same valiant and 
devoted spirit. But at the head of the whole array of Russia’s 
enthusiastic warriors was Kutusow—that corpulent old man who 
loved a good dinner and abhorred zeal, while he rather liked the 
French and cordially abominated the English. Sir Robert 
Wilson tells us that, in the night following the great battle of 
Eylau, Beningsen and his staff, after a thirty-six hours’ fast, lad 
for food a single bow] of small potatoes, of which the General 


. would only take one for his own share. He also tells us that, at 


Malo Jaroslavets, where a great battle might have been fought 
but was not, Kutusow nto not even order his carriage until 
after dinner, and embraced a magnanimous resolution only to 
abandon it within three hours. Just before Kutusow’s appoint- 
ment, Beningsen, fearing that he might be forced into the com- 
mand by a military election, left the army, and withdrew several 
marches to the rear. It was consistent with the whole conduct 
of the war against Napoleon that the Russian general most 
capable of opposing him should be placed under the orders of 
a man who would neither do his own duty nor suffer his lieu- 
tenants to do theirs. It would be ludicrous, if it were not very 
sad, to see the cold-hearted, slothful, and insincere Kutusow 
elevated to be the leader of a zealous and united nation ready to 
dare and suffer everything in defence of its hearils and altars, 
The only wonder is that, under such auspices, the struggle of 
Europe against Napoleon ever came to a successful issue. If the 
French Emperor could only have quitted Moscow in good time, 
and had thus preserved his forces for a campaign next year, 
the Russian army under Kutusow must have gone the way of 
many other brave armies under incompetent or irresolute com- 
manders. But, by the help of Providence, the Allies finally 
triumphed over Napoleon in spite of the lukewarmness or im- 
becility of Emperors and Kings, and of Kutusow, Schwarzen- 
berg, and the English Ministers. Sir Robert Wilson has left in 
his Journal another proof that war is a succession of enormous 
blunders. 

While the French and Russian armies lay watching each other 
near Moscow, many courtesies passed between Murat on the one 
side and Milaradowitch and Beningsen on the other. Murat 
plainly intimated his wish for peace, but the Russians told him 
that there could be no peace so long as a single armed French- 
man remained in the Czar’s dominions. Sir Robert Wilson 
steadily refused to take part in these interviews, although Murat 
expressed a strong wish to meet him; and the French officers 
understood very well that all his influence was exerted to 
counteract Kutusow’s inclination to negotiate. Yet although 
Sir Robert Wilson thus zealously and effectually served his 
country and its allies against the French, he never misses an 
opportunity of rendering full justice to the fine military qualities 
which they showed during this unfortunate campaign. Murat 
had suffered himself to be surprised by Beningsen at Taroutino, 
and he might have been destroyed there with all his force but for 
Kutusow’s tardiness, or jealousy of his indefatigable subordinate. 
Sir Robert Wilson, as usual, had carried Beningsen’s urgent 
representation to Kutusow and brought back acold reply. Then 
he joined the Cossacks of the Guard, and witnessed their mé/ée 

ith Murat’s cuirassiers, of which he says there never was a 
cavalry combat in modern warfare—and he had seen many— 
where the antagonists continued so close and commingled for 
such a length of time. Not blows only, but hard words also, 
were freely dealt in. When Sir Robert speaks of Murat’s 
conduct on that field his language warms into eloquent 
applause :— 

Desperate by a sense of the misfortunes menacing his comrades (for he 
always was 4 and sought to be regarded by his troops as ah 
soldier), and by the discredit that would attach to his neglect of due pre- 
caution, he exerted to the highest degree all his energies and activity. His 
plume was seen waving in the thickest of every fray; now he was rallying 
the fugitives, now restoring order in the columns, now charging on the pur- 
suere, now covering his line of retreat by the most energetic defensive 
measures and personal daring. No chief could more devotedly endeavour 


This action at Taroutino was fought just when Napoleon was 
beginning his retreat. At a later date, when the French rear- 
guard was moving on Wiazma, the Viceroy, Eugéne Beauhar- 
nois, makes a noble figure in the Journal. His corps, and that 
of Poniaiowski, had already passed a point in the road — 
which Milaradowitch was moving to intercept them. ut 
Davoust was still behind when Milaradowitch came up and 
closed the road against him. The Viceroy, hearing the cannonade, 
immediately faced about and returned to extricate Davoust, “for in 
need, he never deserted a friend ;”” and he succeeded, because the 
main Russian army was halted within hearing of the firing, while 
Beningsen and all the other generals in vain implored Kutusow 
to march, or, at least, to detach a portion of his force. He said 
‘the time was not yet come; ” and, indeed, him, it 
never came at all. Immediately after this refusal, Sir Robert 
Wilson sent a statement to the Besane of the late transactions, 
and of the discontent of the army, which felt dishonoured, if not 
betrayed. Sir Robert Wilson speaks about this time, in a letter 
to the Duke of Gloucester, of “this powerful, brave, and 
zealous army, commanded by the most incapable of chiefs;” and 
he expresses a hope that the command would soon be in more 
worthy hands, but he was disappointed. 

The march from Moscow, through Wiazma, to Smolensk, 
about 280 miles, cost Napoleon nearly half his army. After 

— Wiazma, the Viceroy had been ordered to strike off to 
the right and endeavour to reach Witepsk, to the possession of 
which place Napoleon attached great importance. The Viceroy 
was compelled to give up this movement and to fall back upon 
the main army with his force reduced from 14,000 to less than 
6000 men. The preservation of any part of the corps was almost 
a marvellous achievement. ‘ All admitted that the Viceroy had, 
during this distressing trial, displayed that spirit, presence of 
mind, and activity, which became the chevadier sans peur et sans 
reproche.” The retreat of the French then continued beyond 
Smolensk ; and a little further on, at Krasnoi, it seemed that 
Napoleon and _ the few troops near him might have been easily 
destroyed if Kutusow would have allowed his generals to act. 
Only a part of the available Russian army was brought up, and 
Napoleon exerted all the powers of his mind to make the most 
of his own weak battalions. ‘“ It was a day of honour for 
Napoleon, who had shown great presence of mind, dauntless in- 
ts ae and consummate practical skill in the dispositions 
made of his handful of troops to impose on the Russian com- 
mander, in the judicious selection of the moments, and in the 
whole conduct of the retreat.” The homeward road was not yet 
closed, and the relics of the grand army staggered onward to 
meet even greater trials than it had yet endured. But Marshal 
Ney with the rearguard had been left behind at Smolensk, and 
when Napoleon, to save the remnant of his army, retreated be- 
yond Krasnoi, the Russians interposed with a great force, and 
Ney’s only hope was to plunge into the forest on his right, and 
strive to make his way to Orsza. 

Night had closed in—a Russian winter night. He was in a deep forest, in 
an unknown country, no food, no fire, no inhabitants to give information, 
no guide to conduct, no succour for the wounded, no possibility of safety 
from the efforts of despair, the ways full of foes, and misery in every 
direction. 

Bot “the bravest of the brave” quailed not even in that dread 
extremity. He crossed the Dnieper on the ice, which broke under 
the first gun, so that all the artillery was abandoned At day- 
break the Cossacks appeared, and to escape them Ney led his 
men for two days through the forest, and been within 
twenty-five miles of Orsza. Two Polish officers mounted on 

easants’ horses contrived to push on to Orsza, and informed 

apoleon of Ney’s \iesperate situation. The Viceroy, on hearin 
of Ney’s distress, immediately flew to arms, and marched wi 
his corps to aid him. About eight miles from Orsza, the 
union was effected amid transports of congratulation. Napoleon 
exclaimed -on this occasion, with an emotion he rarely showed, 
“T have two hundred millions in the vaults of the Tuileries—I 
would have given them all for Ney’s safety.” 

The horrors of the passage of the Beresina were still to be 
encountered by the band of famished spectres which now marched 
around the French eagles. The Russian troops which were most 
active in harassing that movement had n brought by 
Tchichagow from Moldavia, and by Wittgenstein from the Baltic 
provinces. Kutusow kept with the main army at such a distance 
as to ensure that no step taken under his immediate orders 
should interrupt Napoleon’s flight beyond the Russian border. 
However, the work of destroying the invading army was done 
effectually by cold, by famine, and by the never-resting lances of 
the Cossacks. The chief of the Russian staff said truly of this whole 
campaign—‘ It was God and St. Nicholas who did Kutusow’s 
duty and mine ; and it must be owned we gave them enough to do 
in repairing our errors.” 


ALGIERS AND MOROCCO.* 


i & France does not possess “ ships, colonies, and commerce,” 
it has not been for want of effort on the part of the various 
Governments that have ruled her destinies during the last cen- 
tury and a half. If she had kept all the colonies that she has 
founded, she would now, wherever England has obtained a foot- 


repair a fault—for fault there had been, and that he himself acknowledged— 
or display more brilliant courage in the midst of the most anxious dis- 
tracting peril. 


* Conquest and Colonisation in North Africa. G.W. Cooke, Edin. 
burgh and London: Blackwood and Sons, 1860, md 
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ing, be found established at her side. The American plantations 
were flanked by French Canada on one side and French Loui- 
siana on the other. St. Domingo stands close to Jamaica, Cayenne 
to Demerara, and at one time France was more formidable in 
India than England. The same policy has been more or less 

ursued during the present century. New Caledonia has been 
ounded as a counterpart to Australia; and the little French settle- 
ment of Akaroa in New Zealand was coeval with the more suc- 
cessful and durable Auckland. They join with us as nominal 
allies and real rivals in the effort to obtain a footing at Pekin, 
and are struggling to set up in Cochin China something. of a 
counterpoise to Singapore. But hitherto all these efforts have 
miscarried. All the acquisitions made by them have either 
— into other hands, or drag on a semi-animate existence, 

urdensome to the Government that supports them, and useless 
to the commerce they are intended to nourish. Though foiled so 
often, France will not wholly abandon the desperate hope of en- 
riching herself by distant acquisitions ; but within the last thirty 
years she has devoted herself to a far more promising plan of 
making her prowess in arms profitable to her trade. Since the 
beginning of Louis Philippe’s reign, her great object has been 
to force the rich trade of the East to come to Marseilles instead 
of London. If the Mediterranean could only be made a French 
lake, the Straits of Gibraltar closed, and Suez opened, the 
French Government fondly imagines that the fertilizing stream 
which once made, first Venice, then Genoa, then Portugal, 
and then England rich, may be diverted to its shores. In spite 
of two changes of dynasty this aim has been kept very steadily in 
view. French intrigues in Syria, in Candia, and in Egypt, carried 
on partly by diplomatists, and partly by priests, have for many 
years been notorious enough. We are all familiar with their 
efforts to obtain possession of the isthmus of Suez, and with 
their indignation at our lighthouse on the island of Perim. Mr. 
Cooke’s object in the entertaining little book before us is to 
divert the attention of the English public to the gradual pro- 
gress of the other half of the plan—the half which bears on the 
western end of the Mediterranean. It is a republication, with 
considerable enlargements, and a supplement upon Morocco, of 
some letters that were published in the Times. It is needless to 
say that the book is entertaining ; for the Zimes has educated a 
race of special correspondents, who scarcely have their equal in 
the art of lively writing. Of course this gift has its snare. 
Everything that is not striking or interesting must be excluded 
from the picture, and the plain truth on every subject must con- 
tain a multitude of things that are neither interesting nor striking. 
In the case of this book, as in the case of the same author's 
letters on China, the very liveliness of the narrative inspires a 
vague feeling of distrust. But in both instances we believe it 
will be found that the author is honest and accurate as far as he 
goes, and that, whatever qualifications he has omitted, whatever 
neutral tints he has deepened or brightened, the blame is less 
due to his own inclinations than to the exigencies of a languid 
and fastidious race of readers. 

Algeria is a good specimen of the French talent for conquest 
and of their incapacity for colonization. The attempted settle- 
ment of Algeria is an absolute failure. The fact does not rest 
merely on the evidence of Mr. Cooke—who, however, is far from 
being a prejudiced witness—but is stated in still stronger terms 
by the French themselves. And it is a failure which there are 
no adverse circumstances to explain. Colonization has broken 
down, not because the soil is ungrateful to the colonists, but 
because no colonists can be got to till it. The soil—the old 

nary of Rome—is fertile still, its products are varied, the 
Sines is delightful, the shore is near; and yet nothing will 
tempt the French peasant to emigrate from poverty on one side 
of the Mediterranean to competence on the other. The Govern- 
ment has done all and more than all a government can be 
expected todo. A huge military expenditure furnishes a ready 
market and a constant stimulus to whatever of enterprise the 
colony contains. Roads have been cut and marshes drained by 
the army; large prizes are offered by the Government, and 
nursery gardens, filled with all the various productions that are 
capable of flourishing in Algeria, have been planted at its 
expense. Free grants of land are made to the colonist. In 
short, the colony costs so much and brings in so little to the 
French exchequer, that there is a yearly balance of nearly two 
millions and a half sterling against it. The result of this expen- 
diture is best told in the writer’s own words :— 

There can be no doubt that the presence of an army and the protection and 
aid of the Government must ually extend the little specks of European 
husbandry which now embroider this province of France. Fifty years hence, 
I doubt not that Boufarik will have thrice the culture round it which it now 
has; but this is not colonisation. This is tilling with French taxes. There 
is no success beyond the mere glory of pee territory in paying eighty 
million francs a-year to keep up an army of occupation which in three 
hundred years — plant a scanty French population throughout the 
plain of Africa. at we mean by successful colonisation is such a system 
as will within some reasonable time relieve France of this burden—such an 
Euro pulation as will be able to hold the country with their own right 
hands, or out of the profits of their industry to pay an army to keep it for 
them. The present urban population, who subsist upon the eighty million 
francs drawn from France, should not count in such a calculation. ey are 
the mere suttlers of the camp. The _—_ people who can as yet be counted 
on are the 30,805 men, women, and children who actually till the earth—say 
10,000 grown men, whereof about one-half are Frenchmen! 

Frenchmen who take a more cheerful view of the p of 
the colony are fond of dwelling on the undoubted increase in its 
exportations. There is no question that the growth has been 


very rapid and very encouraging. But this does not prove that 
Algeria is becoming a French ere The exports which have 
increased so rapidly consist principally of corn; and the cause of 
the increuse is that the Arab population, being no longer allowed 
to cut each other’s throats and burn each other’s harvests, can 
grow more wheat and barley than was possible in the stirring 
times that preceded the arrival of the Freuch. This is no doubt 
a gratifying result, and one very honourable to the French. But 
anation of Arabs, however peaceful and thriving, can never be 
what a French colony woulk be to the trade and industry of 
France. There are no customers like one’s own kith and kia. 
The differences of tastes and habits which separate even civilized 
communities from each other, and which are still more strongly 
marked between a civilized and barbarous nation, tell enormously 
upon trade. Half of England’s vast exportation goes to her own 
children in America and the colonies. 

As a colony, therefore, or even as a market for French in- 
dustry, Algeria is a very bad bargain. It never has repaid, and 
is never likely to repay, a tenth part of the sums that have been 
lavished upon it. But in a military point of view the case wears a 
totally different aspect. Though the French have been guided in 
their Algerian enterprise by the shopkeeping instinct which they 
so much despise, their policy has an ingenuity far beyond the mere 
stale device of fostering trade by founding colonies; and its ulti- 
mate success can only be tested by events which are still in the 
distant future. The military operations have been conducted with 
wonderful pertinacity and skill. The difficulties with which the 
invaders had to contend do not seem to have been surpassed by any 
that we have experienced in India, until the recent mutiny. Their 
ground was more difficult, and the enemy against wliom they had to 
act was more untameable. The most incredible hardships and ex- 
ertions were the necessary accompaniments of an African cam- 
paign. Mr. Cooke gives an account of marches lasting forty-two 
or even fifty-two hours in countries where water was sometimes 
absolutely wanting, so that soldiers had to be told off to carry it, 
and where the sirocco made the want something more than an 
ordinary hardship. St. Arnaud’s letters are full of similar 
narratives. But the success gained by this endurance is complete. 
The arms of France have been carried beyond Atlas to the edge 
of the Sahara. The Arabs have been reduced to absolute sub- 
mission, and will remain submissive so long as an army of 100,000 
men remains encamped upon their soil. The incessant feuds 
that used to desolate the country have been suppressed with a 
strong hand, and life and property—so far as the Arabs are 
concerned—are as secure in yo as in France. In fact, 
the military occupation is complete. As a point d’ apput 
for ulterior operations, Algeria is ‘all that can be desired. 
There can be little doubt what those ulterior operations are 
likely to be, though there is more doubt as to their result. Tunis 
appears to be already little more than a satrapy of France. The 
Bey has no army, and no money; he is surrounded by French 
counsellors, served by French officers, and forced to do formal 
homage by saluting the féte days of the French Empire. Tunis 
will probably be swallowed unresistingly, with no other protest 
from European Powers except perhaps a speech from Mr. 
Horsman. But Algeria’s other neighbour, Morocco, will hardly 
be so easy an acquisition. The freedom of the Straits is too 
vital to commerce for England passively to permit it to be com- 
promised. Moreover, Morocco has considerable resources of its 
own. For three hundred years its territory has been as close] 
sealed to explorers as the territory of Japan, and therefore we do 
not know anything accurately of its interior. The late Sultan, 
who reigned for more than forty years, took care that no foreign 
traveller should leave bis dominions alive ; and his predecessors 
pursued a policy scarcely less rigid. Still we know that Morocco 
is larger than France—that it is intersected by huge mountain 
chains at least as inaccessible as those of Algeria—and that it is 
inhabited by a population of eight millions and a half, mostly 
belonging to warlike tribes. Mr. Cooke thinks that its fighting 
force has been underrated at half a million of men. The 
Sultan certainly has more hold over his people than any of 
the viceroys pM the African coast, who have never ruled 
by any other title than that of the Grand Seignor’s nomi- 
nation. He is a descendant of Mahomet through his 
favourite daughter Fatima, the Caliph of the West, the 
Vicar of God; and with a fanatic Ds namo like the Moors, 
these are no empty titles. Probably more than all the hard- 
ship and expense which accompanied the conquest of Algeria 
would have to be renewed before any serious impression could be’ 
made upon Morocco. Moved by these various considerations, 
the French Emperor has preferred to employ the energies of an 
accommodating ally upon this thorny task. The fire is a hot one, 
and he feels that any paw is better fitted than his own for 
twitching out the chesnut from between the bars. But the expe- 
riment has not been a happy one, and the likelihood of a Spanish 
conquest of Morocco is now no matter of speculation. 1f the 
Emperor is not more successful at the Suez end of the French lake 
than he has been at the Gibraltar end, his scheme for enriching 
Marseilles out of the spoils of the Indian and Chinese trade is 
likely to miscarry. But Mr. Cooke judiciously points out that 
the English public are mistaken in fixing their eyes exclusively 
on this project, and measuring their hopes and fears by its chances 
of failure or success. Things must alter strangely before trade 
will prefer land carriage to sea carriage; and it will take a good 
many vaisseaux blindés to batter down Gibraltar. But it is of 
the last importance to England that as little as possible of the 
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African seaboard should be studded with French or Spanish 
douanes. The religion of Islam is a religion of free trade, and 
we drive a much more thriving commerce with these barbarous 
Mahometans, and with the vast region that lies behind them, 
than we could hope to do if their outports were in the hands of 
Most Catholic and Most Christian Powers. 

There is a good deal in this book of a lighter character than 
these grave political discussions. There are amusing traits of 
Arab manners, quaint Arab anecdotes, and entertaining stories 
of the mishaps and adventures which a traveller is sure to meet 
with abundantly in a new country. But such lighter passages 
would be only murdered by a summary ; and in the case of a 
work of any merit, the practice of picking out an author’s plums 
for the purpose of a review is an abominable Vandalism. We 
prefer to commend our readers to the book itself, and to such 
entertainment as they will not fail to find there. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
HE title of this work is a misnomer. It ought to be called 
* Defiances in Political Economy.” Mr. Macleod has strong 
opinions about both men and things, and he uses strong words to 
express them. Toa belief in his own infallibility and a contempt 
for others best paralleled in Bentham, he adds an acrimony not 
unworthy of the days of Salmasius himself. Apart from all 
questions of taste, the display of these qualities is unfortunate, 
because the author, by his wide reading and his power of lucid 
exposition, is otherwise well fitted for the task which he has 
undertaken. 
We should have thonght that there could not be much diversity 
of opinion as to the principles upon which scientific dictionaries 
and cyclopedias ought to be constructed. It is not to them that 
one looks for new theories, nor is it in them that the champion 
of revolution should enter the lists against the notions of the past. 
Their province is amore modest one. They are merely expected 
to arrange, in the order most easy for reference, the sum of 
existing knowledge in the science of which they treat; and it is 
enough if they contain simple statements of the doctrines held 
upon uncer troverted points, and resumés of the disputed theories, 
entertained by differing authorities. Any criticism which may 
be added should be studiously temperate, and should do no more 
than embody the views most generally received in the scientific 
world. Their chief positive requirement is that the individuality 
of the writer should never be obtruded—indeed, he does his dut 
best who keeps himself most in the background. Mr. Macleod, 
however, is evidently st to accept so humble a position. 
Never for a moment does he forget the philosophic privilege of 
self-laudation, of misrepresenting his opponents, and of indulging 
in a general habit of wrangling. Indeed, so fond is he of the 
latter amusement that, like the Scotch attorney who stood in the 
middle of the road and “ swoor at lairge” for want of somebody 
to vent his wrath upon, if there happens to be no one in par- 
ticular with whom he can quarrel, he launches forth into vague 
philippics against economists in general. These tendencies natu- 
rally lead him into collision with writers of the present day, and his 
battles may almost be traced in the biographical portion of his 
Dictionary by the length of the notices which he accords to the 
various names. For example, there is one Mr. Capps, who gained 
a prize for an essay on the best mode of liquidating the National 
Debt, and who, as every one seems to agree, is insignificant in 
the extreme. Yet, because this gentleman has been unfortunate 
enough to jar some nerve, sensible to every false economic chord, 
in the ear of Mr. Macleod, he finds himself the hero of five 
double-columned pages. It is not so easy to get an excuse for 
flagellating the dead ; and Calonne is therefore dismissed in three 
po enon while Campomanes—of whom we suspect that 
most Englishmen know little more than the name, and who, 
for that reason, no less than for his actual importance, 
deserved a longer notice—is hurriedly sketched in a few 
lines. These faults are, however, more excusable than others 
into which Mr. Macleod is led by the combativeness of 
his temper. This fiery Celt has little respect for those grave 
fathers of the science before whom we have been wont to bow, 
and it is almost startling to see the supercilious gesture with 
which he pulls their reverend beards, and orders them to descend 
from their senatorial chairs; but surely it was not necessary to add 
unfairness to violence, and to hold them up treacherously to scorn 
by lifting the border of their robes, and declaring that the purple 
edge is but an ignominious patch. He is too apt to seize upon 
some passage in a work of recognised authority, and to ride its 
meaning to the death without troubling himself to consider 
whether or not it is modified by other dicta of its author. Occa- 
sionally, we are afraid, he goes further, and tries to strain some 
harmless assertion into a mistake, for the purpose of adding 
depreciatory comments without being always sufficiently wary to 
keep out of pitfals himself. We give an instance of this unfair- 
ness, chosen among many others because of its shortness alone. 
It is a remark of Mr. Mill, that the owners of a public debt are 
mortgagees on the general wealth of the country, and therefore 
that funded property cannot be counted as part of the national 
wealth. Mr. Macleod falls foul of this doctrine, and in express- 
ing his dissent observes— 
Now, what is a mortgage? Am is the name of a deed of convey- 
ance of property. It is a deed of sale of some special property with the right 
* A Dictiona Political Beonomy, B ical, Bibli ical, His- 
torical, and By Henry Denning Mecleod. 


of repurchase, upon paying off the money borrowed. The m becomes 
the actual owner of the property. Now when were the fundholders ever put 
by a formal deed of conveyance into ion of the country and its pro- 
ductionsP Let us see the Act of Parliament that did so. Until the deed of 
conveyance which gave over the country and its productions to the fund- 
holders can be produced, it is clear that the funds are not similar to a mort- 
gage on the property of the country. No one ever pretended that such a 
thing ever took place. The — in the country and its productions re- 
mains with their owners, and was never given to the fundholders. Hence 
the funds are not a mortgage on the property of the country. What then 
are they? They are a charge on the incomes of the people of the country. 
A property of a perfectly distinct nature from a mortgage on the country. 


Mr. Macleod is a barrister. Is he not aware that a 
mortgage is the transaction of which a deed is merely the 
usual evidence? And is he ignorant that the law recognises 
such a thing as an equitable ee in which there is no 
deed at all? Had he ever glanced at a legal treatise, he 
must have seen that the transfer of the legal estate in the 
mortgaged property is merely nominal ; that the full enjoyment 
of the latter is secured to the mortgagor so long as he pays the 
stipulated interest ; that it is only upon default in this payment 
that a right of entry can be exercised ; and that if entry be made, 
or if the property be sold, the mortgagee is trustee for the mort- 
gagor for every farthing above the amount of capital and interest 
due to him. tt seems to us impossible to find a happier illustra- 
tion of the position of the fundholder. He has an equitable 
mortgage upon the general property of the country, which he 
cannot touch so long as the interest upon the capital which he 
has lent is duly paid, but which, it will be universally admitted, 
ought to be applied to pay him off if its annual produce should 
become insufficient to satisfy his claims. That this contingency 
will certainly never happen, and that, were it to occur, it would 
be in fact impossible to give effect to the supposed mortgage, 
evidently cannot diminish the legal or moral force of the right 
possessed by the public creditor. Mr. Macleod, however, finding 
that this view of the case interferes with one of his pet 
theories, prefers to distort the law and throw a slur of ignorance 
on an eminent writer, rather than meet the difficulty frankly. 


Our limits forbid us to attempt a general appreciation of Mr. 
Macleod’s work ; and we must therefore be contented to notice, 
almost at random, one or two of the points in which he diverges 
from opinions which are received in their essentials by most 
economists, though sometimes with modifications of greater 
or less importance. The most fundamental of these differences lies 
in the view which he takes of the nature of capital. Beginning with 
criticism, he rejects altogether any distinction between capital 
and natural agents, and consequently denies that it is the result 
of saving, or that it need be consumed in the process of use. 
He then extends the term wealth so as to embrace intellectual 
qualities and all other immaterial “ products” or ‘“ elements ” 
which can in any way be the subjects of exchange, and he lays 
down that capital is all wealth which is either directly or in- 
directly “‘ appropriated to the purposes of increase.” Hence is 
deduced a notion, which he claims to have been the first to have 
imported into political economy, and by which he asserts that 
“consequences of immense magnitude” are opened out. How- 
ever this may be in reality, he has himself no “ flickering faith in 
his own convictions,” and is sure that the “conceptions” which 
he adopts “ are not only true, but the only true ones.” The doc- 
trine in question, which is ushered in by a long self-gratulatory 
preamble, receives expression in the following mysterious sen- 
tence :—‘ Capital is a continuous quantity which, passing through 
o (the present) into futurity, changes its sign.” Luckily for his 
readers, he illustrates the meaning of this definition by the 
analogy of natural philosophy, the thermometer, and the use of 
the globes; and though their connexion with political economy 
may not be abundantly clear, we are at least able to discover 
that he intends to distinguish the profits already produced 
from capital by the sign +, and those which are to be pro- 
duced in the future by the sign —; the sum of the two being the 
value of all existing capital. We suppose, therefore, that 
a merchant’s capital might be represented somewhat in this 
wise, [+ products of skill, character and money capital — 
(the same + credit) ]. It is obvious that this notion of capital 
is very different from those which are generally received ; 
but, even supposing that it were more accurate than they are, 
what should we gain by its substitution? It is never well to 
alter the established usage in scientific nomenclature except for 
the strongest reasons ; and here, at best, we should purchase the 
advantage of a comprehensive definition as a foundation at the 
heavy cost of losing precision when we began to rear the upper 
structure, and of having to explain, each time that we employed 
the word “capital,” to which of the things signified by it we 
meant it to refer. We cannot but think that Mr. Macleod only 
succeeds, by the use of wide language, in bringing what is 
ordinarily called capital under one and the same head with natural 

ents, and in making it appear that what is capital to the indi- 
vidual is also invariably capital to the nation. It seems to us 
that he is very apt to be struck by an outward semblance, and to 
generalize hastily upon it. He saw that all which he includes under 
the name “capital” brings a profit in some way to somebody. 
That the parts of this whole should be all of the same nature 
seemed to be but reasonable ; and to mass them together would be 
simple, and would save him a great deal of embarrassment and the 
trouble of nice discrimination. That he allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced by such considerations in forming his opinion we have little 
doubt—that he now believes firmly in the truth of those opinions 
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we have no doubt whatever, for the faults of Mr. Macleod are at 
any rate not those of a man who does not know what he thinks, 
or has no decided creed. A clever man can always find plausible 
reasons for any theories, not actually absurd, which he may 
choose to support; and our author, in spite of his occasional 
slips, and of a somewhat loose method, coulucts his argument 
with no little acuteness, while, as we have already said, his style 
is on the whole perspicuous, however obscured at times b 
startling obliviousness of grammar. The immense extent whic 
Mr. Macleod gives to the notion of capital compels him to seek 
for some theory of the origin of value at once simple and of 
universal application. Accordingly, he age | declares that it 
is “demand or consumption, and not labour, that gives value to 
productions "—in short, as he afterwards states, “it is not labour 
which is the cause of value, but value which is the cause of 
labour.” -To this rule he admits no modification whatever; and 
wishing it to be supposed that there is only a choice between one 
bare dogma and another, he attacks ‘“‘the followers of Adam 
Smith” in a body for looking upon the cost of bringing land into 
cultivation, “or its fertility, or something of that sort,” as the 
source of its value, and seems to imply throughout the rest of 
his argument that economists in general teach that value in all 
cases springs from the cost of production alone. We hope that 
we do him no injustice; but as he avoids any direct charge, 
except that which we have just mentioned, we must judge of his 
intention from the continuous tone of protest which runs through 
all he says, and from his emphatic denials that the cost of pro- 
duction is the cause of value. Did economists hold such a 
doctrine as he attributes to them, his querulousness might be 
excusable; but his own theory would still be insufficient, or 
rather beside the point. Mr. Macleod confuses the regulator 
of production with the cause of value. It is another instance of 
the error into which he is led by a straining after over-simplicity 
in his fundamental propositions. 

After being obliged to differ from Mr. Macleod so seriously 
and in so many ways, it is pleasant to be able to express our 
cordial agreement with his opinions on one point at least. He 
objects to the preference exhibited by Sismondi and other econo- 
mists for peasant ownership of land; and after quoting some 
suggestive remarks from Mr. Burton, he points out that Mr. Mill, 
in advocating peasant proprietorship on the score of the industry 
displayed by small owners in cultivating their own property, is 
advocating a system of labour which, according to his doctrine, 
must produce a constantly diminishing result for a constantly 
increasing quantity of toil.. And finally, he shows that England 
is obliged, * the necessity of her position, to direct her labour 
into whatever channel may be most remunerative for the time 
being. and, therefore, that it would be a fatal mistake to encourage 
any tendency to multiply small holdings among ourselves. 

We will only add one word. The whole of Mr. Macleod’s 
Dictionary has not yet issued from the press. It abounds in 

uotations from French writers. Would it not be well that he 

ould see more carefully in the remaining numbers to the 
correction of the typographical errors which have crept to a 
disgraceful extent into this portion of the text? 


FISHER’S RIVER SCENES AND CHARACTERS.* 


J perro forty years ago, Dr. Channing put the question to 
his countrymen, “Do we possess a national literature ?” 
and answered it for them in the negative. The answer remains 
substantially true to the present day. The few eminent names 
which may be cited of American authors afford no sufficient dis- 
proof of its correctness. The greater part of the works which 
issue from the press of the United States are either pirated from, 
or directly imitative of, the productions of English authors. The 
emotion caused by the deaths during the past year of Prescott 
and Washington Irving, creditable though it was, bears out what 
we have said. The feeling excited was akin to that with which, 
in the ballad of ‘Chevy Chase,” King James of Scotland hears 
of the death of Earl Douglas; while the departure of still greater 
men in more literary countries—of Macaulay in England, and 
Humboldt in Germany—was received much as, in the same 
ballad, “Henry, our King,” receives the tidings that “ Percy of 
Northumberland” has been “slain in Chevy Chase.” Intellectually, 
America is still a province of England, as dependent upon this 
country as Germany was upon France in the days of Gottsched 
and his school. The Arminius of German letters (to use the 
expression of Heinrich Heine) appeared in Lessing, who first 
broke the spell of French ascendancy. The United States save 
still to wait for the Washington of their literature and for their 
declaration of intellectual indepenc ence. The ‘‘cause of this offect” 
(for this ‘ effect defective comes by cause’’) is of easy asccrtain- 
ment. The making of books is the only manufacture to which the 
Americans do not apply their favourite principle of the protection 
of native industry. ‘The very free-trade carried on, upon the other 
side of the Atlantic, in the products of English brains — 
the people of the United States at a cheaper price with a better 
article than they can at present obtain from their own resources. 
The identity of language, religion, and traditions, and the simi- 
larity of institutions and modes of life which unite the two 
countries, render the literature of the one not uncongenial to the 


* Fisher's River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters. By “ Skitt,” 
“ who was rai trated by John M‘Lenan. London; 
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other. Further, the absorption of the energies of the American 
mind in the bustle of politics and business is little favourable to 
those quieter Cee which require ampler leisure and “ a more 
retired ground.” 

There is one department, however, of American literature 
which is strictly original, autochthonous, so to speak, and racy 
of the soil whence it springs. We refer to their humorous lite- 
rature. Of little value in itself, it is of considerable use as an 
index to the character of the people among whom it flourishes. 
It is by no means by accident that the word “humour,” from 
meaning the entire temperament and disposition of a person or 
class, has acquired its present sense of perception and apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous. A man’s humour, in the later and narrower 
sense, is the best key to his humour in the earlier and wider 
meaning of the term. The humorous consists, it is generally 
admitted, in the sense of incongruity and contrast between 
what really is, and what, under given circumstances, ought to 

According to the terms of comparison which the mind 
instinctively selects—according to the nature of the ideal (to 
use a bad word in default of a better) by which it judges of 
the actual—will the humour it displays be allied to the most 
elevated or to the most contemptible feelings. That sense of the 
infinite littleness of human ambition and pursuits, successes and 
misfortunes, over which the mind of Pascal brooded almost to 
insanity, was relative to his feeling, not less intense, of the intrinsic 
grandeur and awfulness of man’s endowments and destiny. Con- 
trariorum eadem est perceptio. To this apprehension we must 
trace back the blending of irony and pathos, both unequalled—of 
almost cruel mockery with more than human pity and tender- 
ness—which constitute the genius of his writings. This same 
sense of the disproportion de l'homme, variously modified by the 
nature of the minds entertaining it, is the source of the mingled 
sarcasm and pathos which form the constant undertone of the 
writings of Carlyle and Thackeray—the background on which 
are sketched the fictitious delineations of the one and the historic 
portraitures of the other. The humour of Addison, prone to 
dwell with good-natured amusement on the inconsistencies and 
weaknesses of human conduct, rather than on its graver faults, 
on its errors rather than its crimes, and holding up in contrast 
with them the picture of an unsullied and wisely-ordered life, 
is not less elevating because it is cheerful and unstrained. 
Very different in temper is the humorous literature of America, 
so far as it is characteristically American. The laughter which 
it excites, so far as that arises from the thought, and not from 
wilful eccentricities of phraseology, generally has its source in 
what Hobbes supposed was the origin of all laughter—viz., “a 
sudden glory, arising from a sudden conception of some eminency 
in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others.” 
Tricksters and dupes, or (what are only other forms of the same 
characters) lying boasters of the Parolles and Bobadil school and 
their credulous listeners, are the stock personages of the Ame- 
rican humorists. Cunning and over-reaching in every ible 


‘manner, from the smart dealing of the clever trader down to 


swindling pure and simple, and bragging lies of unheard-of ex- 
travagance, make up the staple of their stories. In its most 

layful and innocent shape, American humour generally takes that 
orm of practical joking which, in the time of the Spectator, was 
known as a bite, and which, in the popular slang of the day, is 
designated a sell. 

A tolerably complete illustration of the truth of these remarks, 
which have perhaps some confirmation in the more notorious 
weaknesses of the American character as it displays itself on 
serious matters, is presented in the little volume called Fisher's 
River Scenes and Characters, of which the title is mentioned 
below. The humour of the stories it contains consists chiefly in 
the cool assurance with which patent lies (far transcending in 
utter impossibility Falstaff’s narration of his encounter with the 
thieves on the road by Gadshill) are narrated as veritable facts 
challenging implicit belief, and in the association of incongruous 
and debasing incidents and images with solemn themes. Johnson 
Snow’s adventure in the meeting-house is an example, and not an 
extreme one. Johnson having “ ‘ moseyed off’ ‘t. sheets in 
the breeze,’” “staggers in with a good deal of difficulty and 
takes his seat.” Despite the eloquence of the preacher, he ‘‘ goes 
fast to sleep and snores grandiloquently :”— 

At last some of them [the congregation]—it happened to be women most} 
—“crowded” Jobnson, and woke him up, and the first idea that entered his 
“noggin” was that he was in a general “still-house” fight. He was so 
* slewed” when he went in that he had forgotten all his antecedents, and woke 
up, as he thought, in a “gin’ral row.” He was no coward, and he deter- 
mined to “ wade through ’um.” 

ae his sleeves, clenched his fists, “ gritted” his teeth, and com- 
men — 

“Ha! ha! what the devil you about here? What you smackin’ yer fists in 
my face fur? Ha! ha! ef you ar’ ’umun, you'd better skin yer eyes and look 
sharp. I don’t low man nur ’uman to pop thar fists in my face. No, by 
juckers! Hello! git out’n the track here! Rip shins and marrer bones! 

whole pos mmertatus ore can ‘oney Lum 
times, by Zucks! Come on, cowards!” 4 

By this time the people were quieted in the shouting line, and began to 
leave the house—some to la h, but most of them through fear—and every- 
body was silent in the house but Johnson. The ly retreat made him 
more furious than ever. He shouted after them, 

“Ha! ha! come back here ef you dare, and face a brave man! Look him 
plump in the face and eyes a minnit, you cowardly viluns! You're a purt 
set uv ill-begotten, turkey-trottin’ pukes, to raise a quarrel with & peaceu! 
man, and then run like a uv . Gone! gone, are ? Ha! ha! 
T’ve clared the tan-yard! clared the tan-yard! 
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Just here Johnson discovered that the parson was the only man that main- 
tained his position. He marched up to him, without the least respect for his 
reverence, and said, “ Ha! ha! Beller, you're the ringleader uv all this devil- 
ment. You're the biggest rascal in this crowd. I can lick you, sir, any day, 
any minnit.” . 

ubbing first one fist, then the other, in the parson’s face, he continued :— 

“Smell uv yer master! Smell uv yer mistiss! Smell uv yer master! Smell 
uv yer mistiss! Ha! ha! no fight in you? You're a purty feller, to raise a 
row with a peaceubble man, and then won’t fight it out! ! Trollop! 
Git out’n here, you dinged old sloomy Yahoo!’ 

The parson, to get rid of his furious antegonist, left the house, and Johnson 
was left alone in his glory, having “clared the tan-yard.” 

“They corrupt even the language in that old country,” says 
the literary lady with whom Martin Chuzzlewit fell in on his 
way to Eden. One of the commonest themes of American self- 
gratulation is the superior aorir and correctness of the English 
spoken and written in the United States as compared with that 
in vogue among the Britishers. The Americans have certainly 
enriched the tongue which Shakspeare spoke with an entirely 
new species of slang. A large part of the ludicrous effect, even 
of works which have higher and better qualities to recommend 
them—as, for instance, the writings of Judge Haliburton and 


Mr. Russell Lowell's Biglow Papers—depends on this almost 


mechanical trick. It is the chief reliance of inferior writers, the 
mere Jack Puddings of literature, and bears the same relation 
to true humour that the painted grin and fantastic costume of 
the theatrical clown holds to the unforced smile of natural 

leasantry. The effect of it partakes of the two lowest forms of 

umour—the burlesque and the mock-heroic. Phraseology in 
turns ridiculously stilted and ridiculously mean, is ase | to 
degrade events which make pretence of being elevated, and to 
elevate those which are absurdly trivial. Instances of both 
kinds may be found to any desired extent in the pages of “ Skitt.”’ 

The author professes to describe from the life. He “ visited his 
old native section after an absence of twenty years,” and “ while 
there,” as he philosophically explains, “ the reminiscences of his 
early years naturally revived from the influence of that strange 
but necessary law in man’s mental structure, the association of 
ideas.” If the work, with every allowance for exaggeration and 
caricature, affords at all a trne picture of rural life in the more 
secluded parts of the United States, it is by no means an en- 
couraging one. The ‘ Scenes”—a word which the author uses 
in the sense of incidents or adventures—and the Characters con- 
trast very unfavourably with the village life of England, not only 
as seen from the feminine point of view by Miss Mitford and the 
author of Adam Bede, but with Mr. Hughes's picture of the 
peasantry in the Scouring of the White Horse. The intense vul- 
garity of the men and manners delineated in the book cannot be 
appreciated by means of description or quotation. It may, per- 
haps, be in part,attributed to the absence in the United States of 
those gradations of social rank which exist in older countries. 
Society in America—if the paradox, which is merely verbal, ma 
be excused—consists entirely of middle classes. ‘The white tras 
of the Slave States, the hard-working German and Irish emi- 
grants of the north and west, and the less affluent native settlers, 
are as poor a representative of a genuine peasantry and yeomanry 
as the “ upper ten thousand” of the larger cities are of a genuine 
aristocracy. Coarse self-assertion in its coarsest form, arising 
from the feeling that one manis not only as good as another, but, 
as the Irish Democrat expressed it, a great deal better too—the 
desire of every one “to be huckleberry over his neighbour's 
simmon,” as “ Skitt” phrases it—is the natural consequence of 
this state of things. 

We need scarcely add that we acknowledge many distinguished 
exceptions among American humorists to the truth of the fore- 
going remarks. The inferences which we have drawn from the 
spirit of the numerous works of which Fisher's River Scenes 
is a sample represent, we willingly admit, only tendencies which 
other and better tendencies modify and counteract. Bringing 
out, as they do almost exclusively, the weaker side of the American 
intellect and character, we have been obliged to speak of that 
side more exclusively than is pleasant to us. It may be English 
prejudice which hinders our enjoyment of American humour, as 
of Scotch “ wut” and German sublimity. It may, in the same 
way, be English prejudice which prevents our erage. in 
the Esquimaux love of turpentine and train-oil, or the China- 
man's appetite for roast dog and bird’s-nest soup. Better taste 
may lead us some time to relish the one and approve the other. 


THE LAW OF STORMS.* 


iS every one, whether Jandsman or sailor, has heard 
something of that remarkable law of storms which takes 
the whirlwind as the universal type, and professes to supply 
almost infallible directions to the seaman who wishes to give a 
wide berth to a hurricane. But very various opinions are afloat 
as to the degree of reliance to be placed on so startling a theory; 
and probably at this moment the majority of the half-taught 
commanders of merchant vessels, while willing to admit that 
there may be something in the theories of Colonel Reid and 
Mr. Piduington, have far too little faith in them to make them- 
selves masters of a science which, if true, ought almost 
to blot out of the casualties of the ocean the chance of 
foundering in a tempest at sea. When a new theory is intended 


* The Sailor’s Horn-Book for the Law of Storms. H prs 
President of Marine Courts, Calcutta, uid dition, Williams and 
Norgate. 1860, 


for practical use it is the greatest of all mistakes to overstate it. 
English farmers were for a long time obstinately set against the 
scientific theories of agriculture, because Liebig and some others 
had outraged their experience by asserting that the mineral 
constituents of plants were the only valuable elements in any 
manure, and that the ammonia which the farmer rejoiced to 
sniff in his manure-pit was altogether unnecessary to develope 
vegetaiion. This was but an exaggeration of a perfectly ascer- 
tained truth, viz., that the soil could only preserve its fertility 
by receiving a constant accession of mineral elements to replace 
the annual waste, and that it was possible for a plant to derive 
its supply of nitrogen direct from the atmosphere. But Liebig 
forgot what the farmers practically knew—the ‘importance of 
getting a more rapid supply of nitrogen than the atmosphere 
could give; and his over-bold statement of what was in the 
main a sound theory did more to check the progress of his views 
than anything else in the world. 

There has been a little tendency to the same sort of exaggera- 
tion in the accounts sometimes given of the law of storms, and 
sailors have in consequence been less ready to avail themselves 
of the discoveries which science has really made than they would 
have been if they had not been startled by pretensions which 
their experience scarcely confirms. ‘The law of storms is often 
laid down with a dogmatic precision that is, to say the least, 
premature. Half-a-dozen lines suffice to give the tempest its 
orders, which, according to some theorists, it is bound to obey to 
the letter. This is the law prescribed :—1. All storms are 
circular whirlwinds. 2. The direction of rotation is always like 
that of the hands of a watch, in the southern hemisphere, and the 
reverse on the north of the Line. 3. The violence of the wind 
increases towards the centre of the whirl, where a sudden calm 
is found, hedged round by winds blowing from all quarters of 
the compass. 4. ‘These whirlwinds move about centres 
which, instead of being stationary, sweep over the face 
of the earth at rates varying from two to forty miles 
an hour. 6. The tracks along which the centres of the 
storms advance follow a general law, commencing in general in 
the Tropics, travelling from east to west, gradually curving 
towards the nearer pole, and at last turning back in a direction 
almost exactly opposite to that in which their course began. If 
all these assertions were universally true, the first puff of a gale 
would be enough to tell the seaman not only where the fury of 
the storm was spending itself at the instant, but where it would 
be some hours hence. He would be quite sure, if he followed 
his ryan to escape the full strength of the hurricane, and 
would be even able to predict with certainty every change of 
wind which he would encounter while within the influence of the 


storm. 

It would not be quite fair to Mr. Piddington to charge him 
with this kind of exaggeration. On the contrary, he frankly 
admits the imperfection of the evidence as yet obtained as to the 
tracks of many of the cyclones which he marks upon his chart, 
and points out the necessity for further observation in order to 
ea: the details of the law of storms. Still, the tone of his 

ook is calculated to give an ordinary reader an exaggerated 
impression of the precision which the science has attained, and 
to cause a corresponding reaction in a sailor’s belief when he 
finds that nature, in her freaks, does not always deport herself 
according to book. This is the only complaint we have to 
urge against the Sailor’s Horn-Book. In every other respect 
it is admirable. The explanations of the theory are so clear 
and simple, that no sailor who has any capacity for thinking 
at all can find much difficulty in mastering the subject. The 
collection of data derived from the logs of a vast number of 
ships is very extensive, and the account of the various hypotheses 
by which it has been attempted to explain the formation of 
cyclones is as fair as if Mr. Piddington himself were not one of 
the speculators on the subject. 

The truth, so far as it has yet been ascertained, seems to be 
that the six rules which we have stated as forming what is called 
the law of storms are all of them approximately, and only 
approximately, true. Thus, as Mr. Piddin n points out, the 
circular form of a rotating storm is only the type—the actual 
section being frequently oval, or flattened, or even spiral, according 
to circumstances. But these variations, with the further accom- 
paniments of incurving and diverging currents, do not greatl 
affect the practical lessons of the law of storms; and enoug 
seems, at any rate, to be established to justify the use of tne 
term cyclone, originally suggested by Mr. Piddington, and now 
generally adopted to describe the class of storms which obey the 
Jaw of Redfield and Reid. Mr. Piddington also points out that 
there are many gales which owe no allegiance to the cyclone law, 
being simply straight-blowing winds, which the sailor would in 
vain endeavour to escape or to profit by according to the rules 
which are laid down for his guidance in the case of a cyclone. 

The second proposition, that the direction of rotation of a 
cyclone is always one way in one hemisphere, and the other way 
in the other, is at once the most important and the best esta- 
blished pari of the theory. Nearly all the evidence points in the 
same direction, and it may be predicted with much confidence 
that a rotating storm in either hemisphere will almost certainly 
obey this law. ‘This peculiarity has not yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for on any meteorological principles, but, whatever may 
the is valuable as well as 

stin;. It is only by virtue of the assumption that the 
direction of rotation fs knows, thet an obserr : 
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the change of the wind, discover in what part of a cyclone he 
may happen to be, and how he ought to steer to get out of the 
tempest as quickly as possible. It is fortunate that that part of 
the theory on which its practical value wholly depends should be 
the least open to question. Still, even on this point, absolute cer- 
tainty is not attained. There are winds which do not follow 
the cyclone law, and by which a sailor steering by the 
Horn-Book would be terribly puzzled and endangered. In 
the first ge there are the systems of gales which are 
described by Professor Dove, and which, instead of revolv- 
ing whirlwind-fashion, consist merely of parallel belts of wind 
blowing in exactly opposite directions—N.W. and S.E., for ex- 
ample. A ship finding herself near the edge of one of these 
belts would soon be overtaken by the lateral movement of the 
belt, and would experience that sudden shift of wind from one 
= to the opposite which is supposed to be the peculiar in- 

ication of the centre of a cyclone. Whether the violence of 
Professor Dove’s <n of winds ever approaches that of a 
tornado may be doubtful ; and so far as the theory goes at pre- 
sent, the parallel gales seem to prevail for the most part in tem- 
perate latitudes, where the true cyclones are more rare, or at any 
rate less violent, than within the Tropics. Still, in laying down 
rules for the sailor to act upon, it must always be borne in mind 
that they will lead him altogether astray if a supposed cyclone 
should turn out to be a pair of parallel and contrary wole, and 
it is well, therefore, not to predict too confidently the result of 
sailing according to cyclone law. A much more serious 
exception to the rotatory law seems to be established 
by fessor Meldrum’s examination of a storm which 
occurred at the Mauritius in March, 1853, with which a 
certain unfortunate ship, the Fanny Fisher, was battling for 
two or three days. The result of the examination of her log was 
that the gale certainly was not a cyclone, and more nearly re- 
sembled one of Professor Dove's wind-belts; and Mr. Birt, in 
the Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry, states the issue of 
a closer investigation to be that the storm must have consisted 
of two circular segments, — somewhat like a pair of high- 
arched eyebrows, with the winds rotating in opposite directions 
towards the point of junction of the two curves. If this were 
otherwise than an exceptional case, it would destroy the prac- 
tical, though not the scientific, value of the cyclone theory. 
For what would it avail a seaman to know how to escape a 
cyclone, without knowing whether the gale that was raging was 
really a cyclone or a portion of a converging storm, which would 
require him to steer in exactly the opposite direction to that 
which the Cyclone Horn-Book would direct ? 

Notwithstanding these and other qualifications, it does seem 
to be very well established that a class of storms exist which, 
from the localities where they are met with, and other pecu- 
liarities, sailors can generally recognise, and which do pretty 
faithfully follow the cyclone law both in their circular character 
and in the direction of their rotation. Once let a sailor be 
assured that he is within the skirts of a cyclone, and the th 
supplies him with infallible means of escaping the perils of its 
centre, where the wind shifts from north to south or from east to 
west perhaps without a minute’s warning. Mr. Piddington, indeed, 
promises more than this; for he shows how a ship may make the 
storm do its work, and, by scudding round the edge of the hur- 
ricane, not only avoid danger, but get well forward in the direc- 
tion which it is desired to make. 


The problem for the seaman in these cases is to determine 
the position of the centre or eye of the storm, and to estimate 
the track along which it is moving. It is easily seen that, if a 
ship is stationary while a storm of this kind is passing over, the 
wind will be constantly changing in direction, and by noting 
these changes it is extremely easy to determine the direction in 
which the centre of the storm must lie at any moment, and the 
course along which it must be travelling. This known, it is 
quite plain sailing to get out of the sweep of the whirlwind, or 
to profit by it as may be desired. One very simple and elegant 
dehadien rom the theory was first given by Colonel Reid. He 
ealls the right hemisphere of a storm that which lies on the 
right hand of an observer looking along the track of the 
centre in the direction in which it is travelling. With this nomen- 
clature the universal rule for escaping the storm in this—‘‘ When 
in the right-hand semicircle, heave-to on the starboard tack, and 
when in the left-hand semicircle, on the port tack.” This is as 
simple as the conventional rule for avoiding collisions, but its 
efficiency depends entirely on ascertaining from the veering of 
the wind in which half of the storm the ship is situated. This is 
very easy when the direction of rotation is known, but the in- 
ference would be exactly wrong if a storm should happen, like the 
Fanny Fisher's hurricane, to how capriciously the wrong way. 
Mr. Piddington insists with much, but not too much, emphasis 
on the importance of multiplying observations in order to deter- 
mine with precision both the general law and the exceptions to 
which it may be liable. He has himself made some same 
towards a general storm-chart, and if the simplicity of the re- 
ceived law of storms may hereafter have to be a little saueed 
from by corrections for unexplained deviations, enough is already 
proved to establish the primary rules of the theory ; and it may 
at some future time be practicable to reduce to law and order 
even those occasional hurricanes which have not yet made them- 
selves amenable to science. Sailors, above all, should beware of 

ising the theory because it has not yet attai 


If it be true, as it probably is, that a great mite of the most 
dangerous storms might be evaded without risk or difficulty by 
Colonel Reid’s golden rule, it would argue little wisdom ina 
seaman to reject the aid of science because, in one case in fifty, 
or even in ten, it might be as likely to lead him wrong as right. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—FRIDAY, MAY 4th.—Tickets for 
th EAT IVAL PERFORMANCE of ELIJAH, on the occasion of 


at the stal Palace; at No. 2, Exeter Hall; or by order of the usual Agente. 

Admission Tickets, 5s. (if purchased before Ist May). Weserved 8 in Blocks, as 
covenged ot Che Handel Festival—in the Area, Se. extra; or in the Corner Galleries, 

The New Season Tickets will admit, subject to the usual 

Norice.—Immediate lication is for Uentral Blocks. "Post-office Orders or 
Cheques to be payable to GEORGE GROVE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—JUNE 25th, 26th, and 28th.— 


great combination of the French Choral Societies, comprising deputations from n 
every De) ment of France, representing 170 distinct Cho eties, and numbe: 
between Three and Four Thou: Performers, who will visit England expressly to 
a Great Musical Festival at the Crystal Palace on the above days, are now on issue at 
stal Palace ; at No. 2, Exeter Hall; or by order of the usual Agents. 

e prices of admission will be as follows :—The Set of Transferable Tickets (one r—- 4 
sion to each of the three 8), 128. 6d.; Reserved Seats (for the three days), 12s. 6d. r 
or in the Corner Galleries, extra. 

2 row Ccases Tickets will admit on the above occasion, subject to the usual 
regulations, 


'-past Three 
nartet, B Flat, 69, Haydn; Sonata appassiona’ ’ Beethoven ; Nonetto, 31, 
pohr; Solos, Pianoforte. hrtists—Salnton, ve, and Piatti; 
Lazarus, Barrett, Hausser, Harper, &c. Pianoforte, Herr Lubeck (Pianist to the Court 
+. his first performance. Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be 
Cramer and Co., Chappell and Co., and Oillivier’s. Members can pay for Visitors at the 
Nominations, with name and address, to be sent to 
J. ELLA, Director. 


SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s- 
fields.—_A PERFORMANCE of SACRED MUSIC by the PUPILS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 18th, at Three o’clock in the Afternoo: 


Cards of admission may be on application to a Member of the C ‘ttee, the Resi- 
dent Chaplain, or the 


These Performances take place the Third Wednesday in every Month, except January, 
July, and August. THOS. GnUEEES, Secretary, 
5, ter-street, B.C. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S MON T BLANC, av OW OPEN 
t but at Tuesday urday 
at Three Stalls, be taken at the Box-office, Egyptian Hall, ‘daily, 
from Eleven till Five; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron—HR.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
TO ART-STUDENTS and ARTIST-WORKMEN.—PRIZ offered for MODELLIN 
CARVING, COLOURED D RATION, and DRAWING 
Particulars may be had at the Offices of the Builder and Building News ; of the Atten- 
donk Pine Gallery of pe Architectural Museum ; or by letter to the Honorary Secretary, 
A.J, B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 
(18, Stratford-place, W.) 


A RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

NOW OPEN from Nine till Six. Admission, One Shilling; or by Half-Crown Season 
aay Ee ‘Arranges ment of a Roman Consular 
vi , on The 
House, and the Every-day Life of ad Patrician,” by Professor DONALDSON, Ph.D. 
AS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS, 

JAS: EDMESTON, FIL 270m. Secs, 
pk CTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, London.— 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES Zo 
GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the a) mention of the Science to ENGINEERIN: 
MINING, ‘ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will commence on 
y April be continued on each succeeding 

same IBLP, D.D., Principal, 


LOUIS BLANC, late Member of the Provisional Govern- 
© ment of Fran will deliver BOUR LECTURES, at the MARYLEBON 
LITERARY INSTITUTION, on the “Salons” of Paris in the hteeath Centary 
Intercourse—Fashion—Love—Philosophy—on ne Righte April 2th, May 
9th, and 16th. To commence each evening at Eight o’clock. am he a 
Reserved Seats, 5s.; ditto for the Course, 16s. Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d.; ditto 

Course, 8s. Tickets may be obtained, and Reserved Seats secured, by early 
the Secretary, at the Tustitution, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square; and at Mr. 
Royal Library, 1, St. James’s-street. 


APRIL ELECTION, 1860. 

The favour of the Votes and of the G and Subscribers to the 

is most fully solici on 

ears. . © is left a Widow with Six Children, FOR THE LAST F. 
Jean SHE Has BEEN DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF HER HANDS, Her Children 
are all young, and depending on her for support. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—A Gentleman experienced 
varcioulare, X.Y. £. the Union, Oxtord. 
(TUITION IN EAST COWES PARK, Isle of Wight.— 

v, THOMAS FORD FENN, of Trini Cambridge (B.A. 1s), ‘has 
of'Ten made to the 


The Re 
VACANCIES for BOYS from the e may 
Rev. JOSEPH Ls saa Blackheath , London, 8.E.; or to Rev, Dr. 


RAWING CLASSES FOR LADIES.—Mrs. LEE 
BRIDELL’S CLASSES for STUDY from the LIVING MODEL have COMMENCED 
for the Season. The Living Model sits in the picpateting. costumes of the Italian, 
and Arab Peasantry. Instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Anatomy.—s, Sussex-place, 
Regent's-park. 
.—A Mili Tutor, w sev r the e ng 
him ton te a ‘Examination, will be happy to meet with others, resident or non-resident. 
His Establishment can be highly recommended for its discipline and effiaie: by persons 
of very high standing, whose Sons have passed distinguished Examinations. of 
obtained nearly the t number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 
brary management afford faci progress, 
to Mr. SpRaNGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 


Mans, Publisher, High-street, Oxford. 


AL WRITER 
Mensrs, 6, ‘and Co., Newspaper Press Directory Red Lion-court, 
HE ADVERTISER wishes to receive the “SATURDAY 


7 USICAL UNION—H.R.H. PRINCE CONSORT, 

| 
| 

_ | 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R. 
T? 8 STUDENTS AND OTHERS IN’ TERESTED IN THE 


WORKS OF The ORIGINAL ETCHINGS made by TURNER 
for the Live fortunat 

Mr. BUSKLN has kind Photographs. fo be from his own Collection of 
(including the 8). now be had, price 5s. 
pos tape and packing 6d.), of WM. 26, rookshy-steeet, Barnsbury, N. A "Lis 
sent cation. 


! | ‘0 CAPITALISTS. —£500.—A clear Income of not less than 
£300 per Annum, may be realized Ritheut risk by any Gentleman having from £500 to 
£300 at command, with or without Partne in an unusually lucrative undertaking.— 

Address Mr. B. TASSLEY, 26, yi 


YDROPATHY, THE BEULAH HY DROPATHIC 


[ONDoN FEVER HOSPITAL 1 “ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED BEDs. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all s 3 of malignity, opeurrig in the Families 
ef =e Poor, or among the Domestics of the A’ uent, are Fecelved into the Hospital at al) 


TUuNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. M to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
and Co., Fieet-street; or to the Secre’ Secretary, at 
DR. DE — 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, kl 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SK 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


and the recorded of numberless eminen' motion 
be jonere, prove that a half-pint of Dr. Dk JonGH’s Oil is equal in remedial eff 
f any other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise “yA The 


ess, effi safe’ a recommend this unrivalled 
8, cacy, ty, and economy unitedly mi 


OPINION oF A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “On Sudden Death,” &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pk Jonan’s Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect 
in a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the administration of the Pale Newfoun Oils, The Oil being, 
moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sold onny in Haif-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 98., capsuled. and 
labelled with Dr. pz JoNGH’s stampand signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by Faapectabls Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Brows AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
ne to the best Atvouras. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange 
especially suited to the deli of Children fos Invalids. The Lance 

bret is superior to nattaing ¢ of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


SOXE! ER’S SULTAN A SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE. 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, ig 
its sanitary analization v4 Articles of Food, reported so fayourably of their purity an 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in the U nited 
Kingdom. They are indispensable with Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and Cutlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale, OROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pury eyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 
and Silver, in gre reat variety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guiness. Evy oer we h skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed, Free 
Money O Orders to Jonn BENNETT, Watch M factory, 65 and 64, Ch id 


B LIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
COMPOUND, patented for preventing and Gestroying these pastas ore 
Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and In _ boxes, Os. Od.; 
and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE’S CANDLE OOMPANY (Lin 


(COALS.—BEST COALS ON LY.—COCKERELL and Co.'s 
price is now 278. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, an 

chaldron cash, for BES COKE, as rh by them to_her Majesty.—18, born B. 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; Eaton m Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, ws 
8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 'S.E. 


EATING’ 8S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe and certain 


medy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of + Throat and 


Chest ni neipient Consumption, Asthma, &c., they are unfailing. Being free from every 
i they may be taken by the most delicate or the youngest child. 
and Soild in Boxes, is. 14d, and Tins, 28.9d., 48. 6d. d 108.6. each, by THOMAS 


Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paui’s Churchyard, London. “Retail by all Droggists. 


EATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL.—The Pale Ne ewfoundland, 


pure and tasteless; the Light- cheaper and 

most highly recommended for their medicina: 
at Mr. De ing anxious to bring them the ties all classes, now 

direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, the Brown from the jan islands. 
The Pale may be had in half. Fpints, 1. 6d pint quarts, 43, 6d, The Light-Brown 
in pints, 1s. 8d.; quarts, 3s. 79, St. Panl'e-churchyarl. 


HAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
pote for home use and for tro; ropical Loe ap Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
pad s and clegaut Japann n Beds 8 every description of 
ad that is manuifaetn walnut-tree polis 
deal and} anned, all fitted with ‘rod, mah complete, as well as ery de- 
of Bed-room Furniture. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of rent icles of 
Bed-room furniture, sent free b: mls pec Son, Bedstead, and -room 
Furniture } Manufacturers, 196, To’ t-road, W. 


FEN! DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


ORS. Buyers of t of the are contain auch , before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 


2 BURTON: 8 8H an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 

RANGES, OHIMNEY- Pieces, Fike $,and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as cannot 

be approached elsewhere, either for q novi elty, of design, of 
Bright Stoves, with Orm ola ts and Sets 58. 


10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Staniards, 7s. to 
to, with, rich Ormola maments, from 15s. to £18; Pieces, from £1 


ite BURTON am and. ar other STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Piates. 


DISH. COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great Birch and of the newest and most 7 pégherehé tterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
78. tie Of Bix; %s. the Set of Six; t Modern Patterns, 
B58. 6 tal, v with or without tated Handles £3 His. 


to £8 the “Set; ) to Dis es, 
-size, 


may be It contains upwards of 
Lilustrations of his illimited Stoek of Electro and v4 Sremend late, Niekel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water pasden, } Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
en riges, mps, Gaseliers, Urns and Kettles, Tea T $, Cloek: Tab 
and Vare, Turnery, lron and hres s Bedsteads, fin, 

Lists of Prices "and Plan’ of the Sixteen large Show At 30, Oxf 

t, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London. 


A TOILETTE FOR THE SPRING.— 
thong the many uw the mt age, none can be obtained 

panifolg vir nee of OLDRIDGE’S BA Lu OF OF MBIA. if applied 

it imparts the re iloighthul coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 

rfume. “ 3 at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 

ites iy hose who really des wither eon restore 

welt It is aleo celebrated for strength: ing it vom and 


vem sivean equal 6s,, Soy arta and OLDRIDGE, 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


All 
NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 
The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been. 


made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
REVENUE... ’989, 231 13 6 


Annual Average of New preety effected during the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WiLLIAMS, ent Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, ou, at mab -past One, 


DUBLIN UPPER SACKVILLE REET. 
BONUS YEAR. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
CAPITAL, £1,250,700.—_ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, upwards of £350,000. 
Office in London—1, MooRGATE STREET. 


The next investi ation, for the purpose of declaring a Bonus to the ellen polters. 4 
take place on 8 st January 1861, aud all Policies in the Participating cian chee 
‘o that date, will share in the he profits then to be divi 
The w mote of the the "pravits sof this Branch are div isible, in terms of the Act of Oe 
he last Bonus ieclased by the Company was at the rate of £1 7s. 6d. per cent, per annum 
on ui amount insured, a return which, when its very moderate scale of premiums is con- 
sidered, has rarely been exceeded by y any 0 other Office. 
As an illustration of the proportion which the additions pareats made to Policies bear to 
vB gums paid by the assured in the shape of Premiums, it will be sufficient to state tl 
soy, for £1000 taken out in] 1836, on a life then eget twenty-five, and upon which 
been received by the Office, has been increased by successive Bonus additions to La 
sim m of is hs ls, t., the increase being equal to SEVENTY PER CENT, on the Premium 
he assur 
‘olicies are by a subscribed capital of upwards of One Million Sterling, 
recumulated and in vested premium fund 4 over £350,000, and the unlimited responsibili 
of upwards of Seven Hundred Shareholders. 


ty 
A. P, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of profits in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS , makin, bat FORMER additions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and SEvENTY THO Nv PouNDSs, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent. on the sums originally assured ih wat those Policies, 

alana paid on claims in the ten years ending on the 3ist December, 1859, 


THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 


ore than 100 per cent. on the ampdat of all those claims. 
CAPITAL, on ember, , £6,400,000 sterling, 
exc £420,000 per ai nut 

Poutcrys effected in the current year (1300) will PARTICIPATE in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER jae soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have 
necome oe 45 and been paid thereon ; and, in the. division of 1849, will be entitled to additions 
in respect of EVEry PREMIUM paid upon them from the years 1861 to 1869, each inclusive. 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TW WO-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
3URPLUS is decennially divided the PoLicy HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD RESERVED 
FOR aed ene as an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits for future 

riodical distribution. 
vere extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
Kingdom. 41 during peace or war. 

¥ COURT OF DIRECTORS IS HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY, from Eleven to One 

o rolock, 3 roaaire roposais for New Assurances; and “a Prospectus” of the Society may 
be had on application at the Office, where attendance % given daily, from Ten to Four 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


[SLE OF WIGHT (APPULDURCOMBE PARK) HOTEL 
MPANY (LIMITED 
CAPITAL £15. a IN 15,000 SHARES oe £1 EACH, 

NOTICE.—The Directors heg to inform the Public that ~~ above HOTE wilt be 
OPENED for the eee. of Visitors on the Ist of JUN E next, onhias 
provided at Ryde and Cowes to take Passengers to the Ho 

Early application is requested to be made to the Seer etary for the Legg mets Shares, 


By Order of the Board, WM. TATE 


PALE ALE, recommended by Baron, and 
ali the Faculty, may now he had i the finest eo; ditto 
at Burton-on-Trent, of Messrs. HARI INGTON K and &™ ¥ ave 
REDUCED the PRICE of this highly esteemed beverage to 
6d. per oP fmteriat Pints. 
8. Od. Imperial Half-pints, 
Messrs. HARRINGTON ined and Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
and upwards, 
54, Pall Mall, S.W., December 81st, 1859. 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free. 


J AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 
South African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STRE DON, B.0. B.C. 


The recent reduction of the Customs tariff oains me eee 8 Euro Wines 
Spirits hitherto excluded by the operation of high at scale of 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 


»’clock. 


PORTS, 0. 20s. 24s. per dozen, 
FRENCH. 

SPANISH. 

Do. (Old Crusted) he.” 
SPIRITS. 


Lsion BRANDY, Paie or Bro com- 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &e. &e, 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application, 


IN CASK, forwarded F any Railway Station in Englan included 
in Wines Bag le Bottles of any Wines for forwarde: 


TERMS CASH. Same Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London. 
J. L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, B.C, 


THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 


who import ow} 
n the berry, frou 305 fine Lapsang Souchong, in pou $s. 8d. 
9, Great St. Helen’ 's-churchyard, 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Lon 


don, 
ful ant Tea, 28. 6d. 104., and 3s,4d. Rich Soucho: 


HOLLA BRANDY, Pale or Brown... 28s, per gallon, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERs and BARRAUD, of Enpett- ‘STREET, Bioomssury, 


to {anier th their Patrons that they will be ha to omnis De 3 for works of 
the cha ana ndow: and Quarry 
Glazings; also, tor Mi Mural Decoration. 


ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Becks, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, 
lope Cases, Blotting Books. Cases, Superior .; also, an Ei 
pee wl of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced Pri revious to Al 
tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BhiGd , 27, Piceadilly, W.. 
next door to St. James’s Hall. 


N°.§ CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
NVELOPES WITH ARMs, CREST, OR INITIALS.— RODRIGUES’ Supe 
Cream- na Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per Cream-laid Note, full size, 5 quires for 


for more simple 
rices and 


Superiine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Ser 4. yb 4s, 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally ‘ 


chea 
CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CRRBMONY, 
EUNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in in the 
atest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegant! engraved, mest ne Cards printed for 
4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well- known ment, PI CADILLY, 
TONDON, two doors from Sackville-street. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUREN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy the 
definite Fe proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in n wolie iting 
patronage, 


IFLE CORPS.—The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY BE SEEN at Messrs. NICOLL, Army Depot, nt-stree 
London. As every suit of uniform will be made from measures taken "by s skilful — 
inen, gentlemen are requested to call there in preference to making appointments to be 
= on at their own homes, Cash payments being required, ne best articles are pro- 
duced for very moderate Fey .—H. D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E. and 10, St. Ann’s-square, Manchest ter. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at moderate prices, 
furnished, for cash payments, by H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
W.,; 22, Cornhiil, E.C., London; and No, 10, St. Anne’s-square, Manchester. 


a] 

Ws HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 

often ego | to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An inte answer to the inguiry may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. &. B.is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING Oi om advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of Types, STE AM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN Book oF 
TYPEs, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

RICH ARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


LUkti NE.—D’ALBERT’S POLKA VALSES and 
QUADRILLES from WALLACE’S Grand OPERA, “LURLINE.” 
CRAMER, BEALBR, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| URL Ri NE.— The TROUBADOUR WALTZ from 
“LURLINE.” Performed at Buckingham Palace, and the Royal Volunteer Ball, at 
the Floral Hall Covent-garden. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


LURLINE.— — Mr. V. WALLACE’S New Grand OPERA 
performed at oe oer Royal Covent-garden. ALL the VOCAL MUSIC; also, 
arrangemente of “LURLINE” as SOLOS and DUETS for the Pianoforte, by CALLCOTT, 
OSBORNE, FAVARGER, KUNE, and BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
CRAMER, BEALP, and ( Co., , 201, Regent- -strect. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW 


anin, and Ven 
The Ethics o W ra 


: Austria, and the Governmen: 
VI. Parliamentary Reform: the Dangers 


apan. 
the phy. —2, Polit 
mtemporary Literature :—1. Tne an 
¢ and Travels.—3. Science.—4. and B Bose. 
London; GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JoHN 8, William- 
street, Strand. 


THE, REVIEW for APRIL, 


“The Nation a} Mowey Bor. Part Il, 
2. Ewald and his Poe' 
A New Reading aa au Old Stor 
4. Blograp . By Professor De Morgan 
Sir Everard’s Daughter, Unfairly Played aud Falsely Won. By John 
Cor dy on, 
6. Stigant’s Poem 
& The Country Gentleman, 
he Inexorable Logic of Facts. 
he Session. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


THE. JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE. No. 33, 
Officers of Aaylum for the Insane, “Editor: Dy, Hos, De Roses 
LA Descriptive Not Notice of the geen Sales Asylum, with Lithographs, by 


2. The Psychi TDs eases of E Life, by J. Crichton Brown: 
3. On teat fa Better atin for the Insane of the yr and Middle 


4. Edgar Allan’ Poe, by Hoary Mantiste 
5. Contributions to Logical Psychology, “ ‘the Rev. W. G. Davies. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE TREATY WITH FRANCE AND THE REMISSION OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


(THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Sixpence Monthly. No. I. will be on April 27th, and will contain nearly 1 pages 

of letterpress and iliustrations, including many new, useful, and elegant Hetures never 

practicable before the Treaty w: ith France and the Reniission of the Paper Dut 

other novelties which will iy the every month, may be mentio: ioned :— 


1—A STEEL PLATE OF THE FASHIONS, ‘specially engraved, printed and painted by © 


hand in aris, for Moras! 
2.—A BERLIN WOOL-W 
ori Bern tequal hich will be 
8), on whic 
of original practical, be: all kinds of rk, of the 
exact size | or 
taili n fall other particulars relative to the 
fete may had, gratis aud yous free, from the Publisher, 
8. O. BRETON, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Witt1am Crooxrs), 


THIS DAY, contains: Odling on Acids and Salts—Tesis for chnia—Estimate of a 
Alkalies—Arsenic-eating in Styria, &c. Price Threepence, Weekly. Order of any Bod! 
seller or Newsman.—Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


THE! EAST ILLUSTRATED. —India, China Japan, Islands 
Eastern Archipela, Egypt, and Syria.—The Religio 

these highly interesting countries are now being inca Series 

1 Numbers) in the “LADY'S NEWws ND PICFORIAL TIMES.” Sub- 

tions for the Thirteen Numbers, 6d. n is le to ensure 
Post-oifice Orders he blisher, W. . J. JOHNSON, 

eet-stree 


LURLu LINE.—The following are the fayourite PIECES in 
WALLACE’S New and Successful OPERA, “LURLI 
“Under a coral,” “‘Take this cup of “Flow on, oh, silver 

Rhine,” “ When the night winds,” “Sweet spirit, hear my prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne, 
“Gentle Troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling. 

“Our bark in moenlignt beaming,” “ Sweet form that on my dreamy gaze,” ‘The chimes 
of, home,” Harrison. 

her’s lov Love, transient passion,” sung by Mr. Santley. 
CraMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


(SHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s Voyage 
of the Fox, Life for a Life, and many other r Bocks, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post 
BULL’S LIBRARY is well supplied with, ‘the best ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITE- 
RATURE, including the hest RELIG! OUS Books. Prospectuses gratis and post free, 
BuULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


Gratis, and post free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. IT. of 


ARTHES AND LOWELL'S BI-MONTHLY LIST 


DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER’S MONUMENT.— 
HIDDEN DANGERS.—“ THE *of THIS: price Pourpence, stam 
Fivepence, contains :—Fine View of Duchess o: ndsor—London 
and Railways—The Ls Rainfall in 

England—Ethnology and Architecture—Symbolism in reference to Art—An end 
Garden, with an Window- asters and 
Workmen—The Stone of the New Houses of Parliament—Ci ity of Ely Foote Yar 
Air—Chelsea Congregstional Church, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


THE} MAGNET STORIES.—No. I., on the Ist of MAY, 
lilustrated, will be WHEN WE WERE YOUNG.” By 
the Ahthor of “A Trap to Cateh a Sunbeam,” A New Story every Month. Each Story 
complete in itself.— Poblished by and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s, 
A HISTORY of the CREATION, and the PATRIARCHS; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis, 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to J ‘teed CHAPMAN), 
8, = William-street, St 


m, opular Foreign Works, together with portions of their 
and well fl selected gered of Ne w and Second-hand bound Books, in all departments of Lite- 
rature and the Fine aie. 


*,* Persons desirous of the the rerutariy on publication, can do so 
their names and address to the hers. 
lately published, 
BARTHES AND LOWELL'S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF THEIR STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, Royal 8vo (630 pages), boards, 8s. 
BartHes and Lowk1t, Foreign Booksellers, 14,Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Arrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


Now ready, 
P OEMS. Price Five Shillings. 


By E. C. Deere. 


G. BuBB, Bookseller, 167, New Bond-street, 
Now published, 


A PURE MIND IN A_ PURE BODY — THAT | IS 

HEALTH: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Eighteen Stamps. A New System of Health an 

Medicine. The Anti-Septic Treatment, based upon the Sanitary and Dietetic Laws of 

Moses, invaluable for Invalids and Nervous Sufferers; published by BAILLIERE, 

219, Regent-street, London. This extraordinary bock unfolds a new principle of the health 
of Man—the animal creation—and of the plant. 


Ah TRRIC. Second Edition, with IMustrative Map, price 1s,; or by post, 14 stamps, 


ERICAN SECURITIES.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
TESTS OF STABILITY AND PROFIT, for the Guidance and Warning of 
British By “AN ANGLO-AMERICAN,” 
London: MANN NEPHEWS, 39, Cornhill; W. P. Mremiar, 
Parliament-street, Westminster. 


Just published, price 2s. 61.; or free by post for Thirty Stamps, 


| EBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE, containing the 
Bipments of Grammar, with Exercises on each Rule, in German ¥ English, and a 
1 by ercises, and a complete Voca- 


Selection of mversational 


bulary. 
iti is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German.”— 


nd RKB, 13, Paternoster-row. May be had of all Booksellers; and at 
Tendon: ©. H. LEB: *s Class-rooms, 1, Annett's- crescent, N. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 64. 


STORIED TRADITIONS OF SCOTTISH 


LIFE. By ALEXANDER Lrreénron, Editor and one of the Authors of “The Border 


The Woman with the White Mice’ we a hic the 
the of: of Mrs. ‘3 —, of D-—; acase of murder i which Jeffrey med 

his greatest fea: feat of t of or: ntory and power over ‘ajury. Besides being Sherecterieal 

of incident, vigorous, jhesen’ Sat simplicity of expression, these tales have “5 noble 

t rary dzeite. 
the are told, and, in some instances, wrought up to a elithax 
of ‘An pet Stes book for i the fireside, apa those who love excitement will find it in these 
pages wit gtint.”— Weekly as 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P, Nimmo. ndon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
‘Sold by-all Booksellers, 


CHRISTIAN REVIVALS: THEIR HISTORY | AND 


NAT URAL HISTORY. By Joun Charman, M.D., Member of the 
hysicians; Author of “Chloroform: and other Anwsthetics; their History, 23 $ 
ating Chitavirth. Reprinted from the Westminster Review 
“The wri brings to bear upon the ; new, but the application of which is both 
question the. fullest Staenties, which |-legitimate an isfactory.” — Glasgow 


history affords, and the latest aid which 
scientific discovery places within his reach. sensible article. 
He proves, by elaborate analysis, the iden- “ Ably reasoned.”—O. 
tity of ali religious Revivals, and has re- “Assumes a high Philosophie tone,”"— 
course to scientific evidence, which may be | Sunday Times. 
London: Ggo. MANWARLNG, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
Ready, 12mo, cloth antique, price 7s. 6a; 


THE FATHERS, HISTORIANS, and other WRITERS of 
the CHURCH. Literally Translated: being Extracts f rom 
SULPICIUS SEVERUS. 


Evusesivs. St. JEROME, 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, TERTULLIAN. 

SOCRATES. 

SOZOMEN. SALVL 

THEODORET. 8r. 

MINUTIUS FELIX, 43 OHRYSOSTOM. 

iT. CYPRIAN. T. BASIL. 

CTANTIUS, Sr. ¥ 
iT. AMBROSE. Sr. NYSSA. 


“A useful Manual for those whe would attain to a general ioguiaaleles with the early 
Christian writers.” —Athenaum 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
DECLARATION AGAINST ALTERING THE PRAYER BOOK, 


(THE CLERICAL DECLARATION, which has received 
10,000 Signatures, against Altering the Prayer Book, is now ublished by Messrs. 
BELL and DALpy, 189, Fleet-street. Price 18,; by post, for Thirteen ps. . 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 Stamps, 


re EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; with ih Remarks 


on the Prevention of Deafness. By WILLIAM Harvey, F.R.C.S., 
‘al Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
Also, just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1 
toon, DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE BAR, resulting 
, Gout, and Nevralgic Headache. 
London: Henry RENSHAW, 85, Strand, 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES pod Rea EAR. 


Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d,; by 
EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED AS TO 
ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. Jas. Y a. Su m to the 
etropolitan Ear lnfirmary, Sackvilie-street, ly, af ficial Dym- 


num, 
“A careful pees has convinced us that the author is correct in Mae ip expe- 
ample, and wers of observation and research have tieans 
tohie: Times and Gazette. 
CHUROHILL, New Burlington-street; 


KP ST TERN, from 10 to 20 various colours, prepared in Paris 
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This day is published, price 
THE CAMBRIDGE IVERSITY “CALEN DAR FOR 


THE YEAR 1860. Corrected 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, and Davpy. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published, price 7s. 61. 


A RUN! DINES CAMI sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
ri. Collegit atque edidit Hznricus Drury, A. 
it d DEIGHTON, BELL, et Soc.; et J. PaRKeERet FiiivumM, Londini, 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


SERMON 8 PREACHED JN THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
AT HEIDELBERG 1858-50. By STEPHEN HENRY Saxsy, M.A., 
Curate of Monk's Kirby, Warwickahire, Domestic Chaplain to the Ear! of Carnwath. 
“The sermons are amon; i the purest in thought and feeling that we have lately perused. 
They are remarkable for their Catan a of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and well cal- 


culated to stimulate peop! 
BBLL, and Co., Cambridge. 
8vo, price 12s, 


A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. By 


the late Archdeacon HARDWICK. New Edition, thoroughly 
A considerable amount of fresh matter has been inco rporated, e: rectally in in the two 
chapters which relate to the construction and revision of our peeenet Articles, 
D&IGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cam 5 


Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
A COMMENTARY ON GOSPEL OF MARK: 
y H. Goopw: ly. nglish reader, and 
for either domestic use, 
By the Same, Crown 8vo, price 12s. 
A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of 8. MATTHEW. 
PARISH SERMONS. First Series. 12mo, 6s 
PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. 12mo, 6s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Third Series. 12mo, 7s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Fourth Series. 12mo, 7s. 
SHORT SERMON S AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 


LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo, 


wECTURES UPON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
A GUIDE TO THE PARISH CHURCH. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE GREBE AND LATIN TEXTS. 
16mo, price 4s. 
N OVUM TESTAMENTOUM, Grecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. 


F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 


Cambrid + BELL, and Co. 
WHITTAKER and Co., and BELL and Dapy, London. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 
Reprinted from the best Editions. 

This Ser Series is intended to pupply, for for ue use of 5 and Students, cheap and accurate 
Editions of the Classics, whi be supe; vee in mechanical execution to the small 

rman Editions nee. current in this country, an d more convenient in form. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cam Cambridge. University Press, in a 16mo size, and are 
issued at short intervals. 

w ready, neatly bound | in cloth, 


pESCHYLUS, recensione. F. A. Pantry, A.M. 


 HORATIO, ex recensione A. J. Macteanz, A.M. Price 2s. 6d. 
WURIFIDES, ex recensione F. A. Pater, A. 


; Vol. 1 ‘ol. III, in the press. 


THUCYDIDES, ex recensione J. G. 6:T.P. 
Two Vols., 7s. 


VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Contnaton, A.M. 3s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. Braxestey, 8.T.B. 


Two Vols., 78. 
«, CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, ex recensione 


Lem 
pata Others in Preparation, 
and Co. 


A COMPLETE GREEK "GRAMMAR. Second Edition 

very much En adapted for Py i. J. W. 

College, Cambria to the of London, late Fellow of Trinity 
am 

may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr. Bonshiees, has now reached a second 

a en. lorgee edition, and is so complete in all its parts, and so felicitous in its combination 

to form a most im t portant contribution to the accurate st udy 


13, Gazat Maz STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


"THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Im mpressions of I, of Life 


in the ROMAN ST. aay SARSERIA DURING a TEN 
By Mrs. G. GreTton. 


"THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. Taomson. Three Vols., with Portrait, Sis. 
“A very valuable and charming work.”’— Post, 


HSTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE, By Miss Freer. Two Vols., with Portraits, 


"TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. By I Lyons MoLxon, 


F.R.G.S., late British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols, 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIER to EAUX- 
BONNES. By Lady Pepys, Two Vols., with cite. 


Ciera EDITION of A LIFE F FOR | A pLIFE. By the 
ans | ‘JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” Price 5s. bound 
ustrated, forming Vol. 1X. of HURST and BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

GRAN DMOTHER’S MON EY. py the Author of “ Wiip- 


FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c, 


W OMAN’S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs, 
Dutton. Three V 
“This one the he most of the season. There is such a 


never-fai! ng inte rest i of human ure, that a writer who has the 
of truly and ithfully de foting ay alway s be assured of securing readers. Mrs. ra. Ralph 


~ usan tnstance of Woman’ Temptation’ @ first-rate novel,” 


GTRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. Three Vols. 


‘This novel is fresh and healthy in tone, vigorous and clever in expression, and full 
of incident.””— Messenger. 


THE) MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Howirr. 
‘THE VOYAGE of THE LADY. By the Author of “Tur 


THREE PatTus.” Two Vols, 


M ARY BERTRAND. By Francis Menepiru. 
Three Vols. (Just ready. 


CHARLES MATHEWS, THE ELDER, COMEDIAN. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
Aron LIFE AN] dD. CORRESPOND DEN CE OF CHARLES 
w Edition, abridged and 


a EWS, THE E By 
nsed by EDMUND rite at 


This interesting Volume contains Letters and Anecdotes of— 
IVv., Lam 


George Young, 
Byron, Coleman, 
Scott, Theodore Hook, Mrs. i 
oore, ick, acready, 
heridan. Liston, &e, &e, ke. 
leridge Elliston, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WaRNk, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BRITISH POETS._NEW VOLUME. 
‘cap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
THE Pe POETICAL “WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT. Now 
Revised by HIMSELF, and Edited by his Son, THorNTON HuNT. 
With by Corbould. 
The late Volumes of Routledge’s British Poets are, viz.: 
COOK’S (ELIZA) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol., 5s. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) COMPLETE SONGS. One Vol., 5s. 
MACKAY’S (CHARLES) BALLADS AND LYRICS. One Vol., 5s, 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. One Vol., 5s. 
*,* 4 complete list gratis on application, 
London: RouTLEDGER, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK.” 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


OOKING AT LIFE; or, Thoughts and Things. By 
Light?" AUGUSTUS SALA, ue North,” “Gas Light and Day 
(Reprinted from ‘Household Wi 
London: ROUTLEDGE, and Farringdon-street. 
Sunt BUSK’S NEW WORK. 
In . 8vO, price 2s, 6d., half-bound, 

HANDBOOK FOR’ HYTHE, comprisi explana- 
tion she Laws of and an introducti jon wow 


gtontet pted by all Military Powers. By Hans Busk, Author of 
strated with canons practical Engravings. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


C. J, ELLICoTT 
DgIGHTON, 


8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MOTION: an an Elementary Treatise. By Ropext 
Luyy, M.A., Fellow and Sadleir’s urer of St. J 's College. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


CORPUSCULAR THEORY of LIGHT Co 


MATHEMATICALLY. By R. Porrer, M.A., late F. 
ofessor of Natural Philosophy and ‘Anatomy in University Colle College, 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 


GUTHRIE’S PLEAS FOR RAGGED 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
[HE SEED TIME AND HARVEST OF RAGGED 
SCHOOLS, By THomas GuTHRIE, D.D. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, BLACK; and all Booksellers. 
LORD MACAULAY. 
In 8vo, with Portrait, price 103, 6d.; or, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Lore MACAULAY’S 1 BIOGRAPHIES. ith a Sketch of 
is Parliamentary 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all 5 hag 


8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATIOS FOR JUNIOR 
STUDENTS. By 
BELL, and Co. 


8vo, cloth, price 0s. 


A TREATISE ON. HYDROSTATICS AN D HYDRO- 


By W. H. M.A., Tutor of St. John’s 
DRIGHTON, BBLL, and Co. 


CO EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
— to “The University Calendar, 1859.” 
, and of those w have parsed the ond 


; 1857 and 1858, $s. 6d. each, may still be had. 
Cambridge: London: BELL and Daupy. 


day, 8vo, price 1s. 
THE J LITURGY ANI D THE LAITY. By Epwarp 


m= HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Price One Shilling, 
OVE HUMAN NATURE. A DIALOGUE. 


same, Second Edition, Two V: 


EGERIA ; OR, "CASUAL THOUGHTS . AN D SUGGES- 


being a 
5s. With Lists of 
Exami- 


“* «tne author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of Berkeley.” 
London: A, W, BENNRIT, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 


'OWELL’S Order of Nature, 
Without, E,C, 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 
PALZON TOLOGY; or, a ,Systematic of Extinct 


Animals and their Geol Relatio RICHARD Owey, F. perintendent 
of the Natural History Departments in the ‘Brit sh Museum. ss a 


burgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London : , enna and Co. 
Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s, 


(CCOMPEN DIUM OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH H LAW, 
Stating their Differences; with a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and 
JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A., of the Middle Tem mple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Edinburgh : ADAM and Ons London: 


Now ready, a Ney Fhition. with additional Jotiere, and a Portrait from a Miniature in 
of H.R.H.' the Dughess d’Aumale, Photographed hed by C. 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEAN VS (Helen of Mecklenburg. 


ae: s Memoir. French by Mrs. AUSTIN, with a 


JEFFS, -arcade ; and 60, King’s-road, Brighton. 
ow ready, in 8vo, cloth, 4s. 4 
DES IDEES NAPOLEONIEN NES. Par Lovts 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Avec un Avertissement de l’Edite' 
London: W. Jzrrs, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’e-road, Brighton. 
Now ready, in One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


OF NATION 8; the New Law wi 


lied to the of Count MAaMIAN. 
‘inia. tet and "with the aditions and 
by Acsos. Dedieated, ission, to the Right 


London: 


BE 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THIRD EDITION of | Mr. HAWTHORNE's TRANS- 


al 3 Three Vols. Will be published 


THE BOOK OF JOB DONE INTO ENGLISH | VERSE. 


EARL of WINCHILSEA, Square 8v0, 10s., antique cloth, red edges. 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. onsen, M.P., Chancellor of the Guten. 
THE PROVINCE OF REASON : ea a Criticism of the 


m Leeture on the * * Limits of Religious Th By Joun_Youne, LL.D, 
(Bain), of “The Christ of History ;” “ The Mystery, or Evil and God.” 


THE LIFE OF EDMOND. "MALONE {Editor of Shak- 


IS NC NoT W WRITTEN.” the Testimony 


ism. By EDWARD S, | A.B, Post 8vo, 6s. 


ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY; 


WILLIAM Lucas SARrGant, Author of “Social Innovators and their Sche! mes.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 64. cloth. 


of Scrip- 


KATHIE BRANDE; or, the Fireside History of a 


By Hotme Leg, Author of “Against Wind an “Sylvan 
cloth, 


r,” &c. New Edition. Svo, 2s. 6d, 
BELOW THE SURFACE: “Sto of English Country Life. 


By Sir ARTHUR HALLAM ELTON, Bart. New Edition. 2s. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


niet 
olt’s 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO.’S LIST. 


RIGHT AT LAST, AND OTHER TALES. By Mrs. 
Gasxxut, Author of “ Mary Barton.” One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[Next Thursday. 


THE CRUISE we — FROLIC; or, the Yachting 
Adventures of Barnaby Brine, By W. H, G. Kixastow, Author of “Peter 
the Whaler,” &c, Two Vols. Post Bvo, 21s. [This day, 


THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; or, Life and Manners 
in Switzerland, By a Lapy. Two Vols, Post 8vo. [May 1st. 


A NEW TALE BY MARIA 8. CUMMINS, Author of 
“The Lamplighter.” Two Vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. [May i0th, 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wikie = 
Author of “ The Dead Secret,” &c. Three Vols, Post 8vo. 


A NEW WORK BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, pang of 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” (Shortly. 


i CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK of BIRDS and 


Bond 120 inal I}lustrations by William Harvey. Two Vols. Square, 
with Children ’s Bible Picture-Book.” (Shortly, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 


ow ready, price Sixpence, pos’ 


LIST OF ONE THOUSAND AMERICAN BOOKS 
Pages. Patt DURING giving full transcript of Title-page, number of 
place of Publication, 
Catalogue 1800 to 1857, 2s. 6d. 


INVALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 


UARTERLY INDEX TO CURRENT LITERATURE, 


under its Subject, to in Great Britain 
or Ameri © Quarter; each Reference rice, Pubisber &c.; also, 
Articles of Distinetive Character in the Leading itera 8. 
No. V., for the Quarter ending March Sist, will be ready this Month, saben ron 4s. 4d. 
per Annum, including pos’ 

| entitles Subscribers to the complete Index fog the 
whole one Al 

Somer te SAMPSON Low, Soy, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY AND CON- 


Two Dvirroxt ms LANDED PROPERTY: being the First of a Series delivered in t 
of Oxford, by CHARLES NEATE, M.A., Fellow of 
0] 


the same Author, 
TWO LECTURES ON THE CURRENCY, delivered in 
the Year 1858. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 7d. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


OXFORD LENT FOR 1800, 
8vo, in wrapp 
LOVE “TO MAN: a Sermon preached on Ash- 


~~ LOVE On Mary, Oxford, 
n the Church of St. xford, by the Right 
OF OXFORD. 'Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. ight Rev. the Lorp 


CHRIST’S WELCOME, "TO THE PENITENT: a Sermon 


hed in the Church of St. G ednesday, 2th, 1 
Piney Student Of tnuren and Vice- of st, Halk, 
y post, 


see RIST THE STRENGTH OF THE TEMPTED: 


on preached in the Church of St. -the-Virgin, on Friday, March 
by dance RUSSELL WoopForD, M.A., Vicar of 


we IN HIS SACRAMENTS: a Sermon 


in the Church of St. Giles, Oxf the ~}- 
sown. B. nt of Christ Church, St. Pancras, London. 


CHRIST a PORTION OF HIS PEOPLE HERE: 
CHRIST'S “CROWN FOR HIs FAITHFUL HERE- 
Sermon preached in the of St. Mary-the-Vi 
1800, by HENRY “ALFORD, .D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Others are in the press, and will be published im: 
Oxford and London: J. Jas, PARKER. 


A 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. 


Stationers’ Hall Court, London; and Glasgow. 


BOOK OF TRADES; ; or, Circle of the Useful Arts. 


Be. 6d. cloth by Engravings and Woodcuts. Twelfth Edition, 16mo, 


BOOK OF NATURE: a Comprehensive Introduction to 
the Natural and Physical Sciences. By Professors ScHorpieR and 
Meptocx. Fourth Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. With Copious 
Index, and 500 Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES: 
the Natural and 
Smita, Darras, 
Nine Vols., Crown 8vo, 45s. cloth. 


Iv. 

ANSTED.—NATURAL HISTORY OF INANIMATE 
CREATION. By Professor AnstTED and others. With many Hundred 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


BAIRD.—DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Wit11aM Bairp, M.D., F.L.S., British Museum. With Map and 
numerous I|lustrations. 8v0, cloth. 


a Series of Treatises on 
Sciences. By Anstep, Latnam, 
others. With many Thousand Illustrations. 


BAKEWELL—MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY: 
Practical and Theoretical. B = C. Baxewet. Third Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. c 


BRODERIP. — ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By 


W. J. Broperip, ong Third Edition, Revised, with Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. clot 


BROUGHAM. _NATURAL. THEOLOGY : 
a Discourse of Natural a Dialogues on Instinct, &. By 
Henry, Lorp Broveuay, F. Post 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


DALLAS.—NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM: a Systematic and Popular tion of the Habits, 

Many Hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


DICK.—THE CHRISTIAN or, the 
Connexion of Science and Philosophy with a Tuomas 
Twenty-second Edition, beautifully strated, Post 8y0, 


FARADAY. — LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL 
FORCES. Delivered to a Juvenile — phe at the ——T Institution, 
by Professor Farapay, D.C.L. Reported by WititaM 
Cnooxzs. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d 


GRIFFIN.—CHEMICAL RECREATIONS : a Po opie 
Bro, 138. 6d. 


HITCHCOCK. — THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY 


AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES. By Epwarp Hircncocx, 
D.D., LL.D. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. cloth, 


HUNT.—A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


emb: the cen By he and all the published Photo- 
By. ns. Fifth Edition, 


NAPIER.—ELECTRO-METALLURGY : containing an 


Account of the most Improved Methods of Depositing , Silver, 
Gold, and other Metals. With numerous Illustrations. y JAMES 
aye tage Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 


PHILLIPS.—A MANUAL OF GEOLOGY : Practical 
and Theoretical. With numerous Illustrations. By Jonx pi wr ms 
Oxford, 


READ.—THE PALACE “OF THE GREAT KING; 
or, the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God illustrated in the 
of his Works. By Rev. 12mo, 

cl 


RICHARDS —HARRY'S- VACATI ON ; or, Science at 
Home. By C. M.A. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THOMSON. — DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY : 
Practical and Theoretical. By Ropert D. M.D., 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


WITTICH. — CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY: a Description of the most Remarkable Natural 
By Wit11am Wirttcn. New Edition. Small 8yo, 


LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO. 
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VOLUME ONE OF 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY, 
Handsomely bound in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


- Among the Contributors to the Volume are 
THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
THE REV. G. W. BLAKESLEY, G. 8, VENABLES, 
&e, &e, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
This day, Feap, 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s. 


ESSAYS 
BY THE LATE GEORGE BRIMLEY, MA. 


LIBRARIAN OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, Vol. I., Medium 8vo, 42s. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. 


Edited by WILLIAM . SMITH, LL.D. 
CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON; 


“EDITOR OF THE DICTIONARIES OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Among the Contributors to this important work, which will be 
completed in Two Vols., are the following :— 
THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


CANON STANLEY. REV. DR. HESSEY. 
THE PROVOST OF QUEEN’S REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON, 


COLLEGE. | REV, B. F. WESTCOTT. 
PROFESSOR EL MR. FERGUSSON, 
REY. LORD ART’ MR. GROVE. 

REV. J.5S. HOWSON, &e, &e, 


“Within the last few years Biblical studies have received a fresh impulse; and the 
researches of modern scholars, as well as the discoveries of modern travellers, have 
thrown new and unexpected light upon the Ristory and geography of the East. It has, 
therefore, been thought that a NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, founded on a 
fresh examination of the original documents, and embedying the results of the most 
recent researches and discoveries, would prove a valuable addition to the literature 
of the country. It has been the aim of the Editor and Contributcrs to present the 
information in such a form as to meet the wants, not ouly of theological students, 
bat also of that larger class of persons who, without pursuing ‘theology as a pro- 
fession, are anxious to are the Bible with the aid of the latest investigations of the 
best scholars, 

“The scope and object of the Work may be briefly defined, It is a DictroNagy oF 
tux Breve, ayp Not or THEotocy. It is intended to elucidate the antiquities, 
biography, geography, and natural history of the Old Testament, New Testament, and 
seeerathe. but not to explain systems of theology, or discuss points of controversial 

vinity 

“The Work will be found, upon examination, to be far more complete in the subjects 
which it professes to treat than any of its predecessors, No other Dictionary has yet 
attempted to give a complete list of the proper names occurring in the Old and New 
Testaments, to say nothing of those in the Apocrypha, The present Work is intended 
to contain every name, and, in the case of minor names, references to every passage in 
the Bible in which each occurs,”—Extract from Preface. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 8s. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of the late “KRY SCHEFFER. 


By Mrs. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 
THE BANK ACT. 
This day is published, Third Edition, price 12s. 

THE Pi PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL OPERATION OF 

SIR ROBERT PEEL’S BANK ACT OF 1844, Explained and Defended ; with Critical 
Examinations of the Objections of =e Lords’ Commit’ thee of 1848, and of Tooke, Wilson, and 
Mill. By R. Esq., F.R. 

LONGMANS. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 64. 


ACADEMIC REFORM AND UNIVERSITY REPRE- 


SENTATION, By J AMES HryYwoop, F.RB.S., B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, price 3d 


STATE OF AUTHORISED BIBLICAL REVISION; 


awith References to recent Parliamentary Pa 
London: E. T. Weneems, 178, Strand. 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 6d., by post, 7d. 


A LETTER TO THE CLERGY whose Schools are connected 


with the’Diocesan Church Education Secieties in-the United Dioceses of Ossory. 
Ferns, anc and Leighlin. By the Right Rev, the Lorp BisHor of OSSORY, FERNS, and 


é This day is published, price 6s, cloth, 
FLEETS AND NAVIES. 
By Capt. CHARLES HAMLEY, R.M. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Now completed, in Two Vols. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “Sea-side Studies,” the “ Life of Goethe,” &e. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, price 12s. in cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. — 


This day is published, price 5s. 


ST STEPHEN’ 
A POEM. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” . 
This Poem is intended to give succinct Sketches of our principal Ch Wand, 
(in the Civil W 


tors, commencing with the origin of Parliamentary Oratory 
and closing with the late Sir Robert Peel. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL,” AND 
‘THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW.” 


Next week, Post Svo, with an Illustration, 


TOWN AND FOREST. 


By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” and “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day is published, in Post 8vo, 6s., with Portraits of Burke and the Earl of Chatham, 
and other Illustrations, 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Author of “Things not Generally Known,” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


To be completed in Two Volumes, the First Volume of which 
is now ready, price 14s. 


From tee “Times,” Apri 57H. 
“Tf Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record of his carcer at sea, we may safely 
predict for this work an unbounded popu’ i++ ait Ap be put into the hands ofa the young 
o excite their ardour; it will be devoured in stealth by some of them whose parents have 
a horror ofthe sea. It is worthy of one of the a gh laces on any shelf of military and 
naval memoirs, and is full of brilliant adventures, which are described with a dash that 
well befits the deeds.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait of George Rose, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE, 
~ Réited by the Hon. and Rey. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


From tre “Tres,” Aprit lira. 


body familiarly and confidingly of George Rose. Scott wan 

and wom +> per he applies to George Rose. Str Pitt is. perplexed, and te 

The Hing, wants the use of a house on his road to hae Ay and 

he pam hn to Groves’ Rose. d Marchmont looks out for an executor, and he fixes upon 

George Rose. The Duke of 4 Northumberland wants a lift from the Government, end he 

tries to secure the good offices of George Rose. Lord Auckland has set his heart on getting 

p ge, and he unbosoms George Rose. A ag her claims to, be prige-mon 
ies on the favour of Toone Ro: h rewarded 

the Roce? er services to Lord Nelson, is on the of ‘her dear, 

haracters 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN OKDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, in Post 8yo, with an Illustration, 12s, 6d. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 


By Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 


From tae “ Arneyzum.” 

“The records of Bngtieh junior royalty abound in romance and ote 
sparkle of interest in all, from the days of high feasting at Carnarvon, to to thage oge of high ‘igh olay 
and high wakes at Brookes’ 's, under the auspices of George Angeyres rick 
Dr. the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and curious ue e archives of t wd 
Rests the right his ane ings faith ly to 

unding in gossip, s book is of absolute value. vi 
as my to take this very agreeable book fn hand 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


DR. ALTHAUS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM.—Price 7s. 61. 


A TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL; and its Use in oe Treatment of Paralysis. 
Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
“ This is far the best treatise we have seen on the medical renters of electricity.”— 


“ Standard wor electricity.” — Medical 


Stan on medical 
“ Exhibiting t te. in its most advanced i—Medical Circular. 
NER and Co., 00, Paternoster-row. 
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TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lately published, beautifully printed in Royal 8vo, 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE. 


With Twenty-six Illustrations on Wood by Tromas, Datzrer, WILLIAMS, 
and GREEN, from Designs by D. Macutss, R.A. 


Cloth, gilt, 16s.; morocco, gilt, 21s.; morocco, elegant (by Harpay), 31s. 6d. 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s. cloth. 
POEMS. Tuarrteents Epirtion. Price 9s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Nixta Epition. Price 6s. cloth. 
THE PRINCESS: a Mepiry. Niytn Epirion. Price 5s. 


MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. Turrp Eprrion. Price 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND C0. 44; DOVER STREET. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols., 


price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
PERCY’S RELIQUE ES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


In Three Vols., price 


LAMB’ 8 SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS. 


In Two Vols., price 6s. clo’ 


DODD’ 8 BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


Now ready, Vol. I. ofa NEW ISSUE of 
MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR’S TALES, SKETCHES, &c. 
In Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, with the title of 


THE CHEAP LIBRARY. 


*,* The Proprietors invite attention to this Series as ety Sots its name 
db feason of its s po Peseer. even in this age of cheap It will com- 

e vie Papen of 09 per, print, and binding, with an unusual amount of 
and reading. A Volume will appear on the of every 

month (without engravings) at the prices affixed, and in the following order 


APRIL, 1860, 
MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, the March of Intellect. 
888 pp. 1s. 6d. Dedicated to the Queen. 


MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE. 336 pp. 1s, 
MODERN SOCIETY. gt 8. 6d, 


SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTCH. 1s. 6d, 
COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. Is. 
TORCHESTER ABBEY. 432 Ped. 
HOLIDAY HOUSE. 346 pp. 1s. 6d. 

MODERN FLIRTATIONS. 
BEATRICE, 492 pp. 1s. 6d 


*,* The Trade are requested to send their monthly ons rs early. The Ruw-awp- 
Rnip Epitron will be continued at the same ope as heretofore, on superior paper, 
with 5 aes and if the Cuzar Eprrion be not specified in orders, by name or 
price, the Run-awp-Rzap Epition will be sent. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO, 
IPSWICH: J. M. BURTON AND CO. 


ON THE Ist OF MAY, 
Will be commenced, in Monthly N: Suasheos, broad Imperial 8vo, each Number contain- 
ing Four Coloured Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d., a New 
Periodical, entitled 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: 


COMPRISING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 


POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S. 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Society, 


THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.L.S. 
Artist of Sir W. J, Hooker's “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine.” 


The PF er owed MaGazure” has been projected to su ply the the Jong: felt want of some 
independent periodical, of a popular character, d devoted the illustration of the many 
New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually produced by the skill x 
modern cultivators. 

The Plates will be executed by. Mr. Watter Fitox, whe has been so lo id so 
favourably known as the Artist of “ Curtis’ Botanical zine,” and of other tanical 
publications emanating from Kew. The selection of "abject, and the descriptions, 
will be by the Secretary of the Commuter of the Socrgry. 

“ Curtis’ Botanical MaGazing” will continue to represent the scientific 
ment of Garden Botany, under the superintendence of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. The LoRAL Macazrne will be devoted to meritorious varieties of 
such introduced Plants as are of popular character, and likely to established 
favourites in the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


LONDON; LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in One Vol, 8vo, of about $50 pages, 
COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858. 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous Letters addressed 
to Humboldt ; 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 
Arago, The King of Prussia, 
Bal. The King of Denmark, 
t, Prince Albert, 
Sir John Hersehell, The Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
Jules Janin, The Grand-Duke of Saxe- 
Manzoni, Prince Metternich, 
Mignet, Sir Robert Peel, 
Prescott, Thiers, 
Madame Récamier, Victor a 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, Princess 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


In One Vol, 8vo, of 600 pages, with Fasten 8 of the Author, Two Maps, 
and numerous IIlustrations, 


“TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


By.Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of thé Church Missionary Society. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


Crown Octavo, 12s, 


LUCILLE: A POEM, 


By OWEN MEREDITH, 
Author of “ The Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra,” &. [This day. 


Post Octavo, with a Portrait, 12s. 
PHILIPPO STROZZI. 
A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, a 


Post Octavo, 2s. 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 


Crown Octavo, 4s. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Two Vols. Crown Octavo, 21s. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS, 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


MR. BRIGHT PAINTED BY HIMSELF, 


See the Number of the “ Narionay Review.” 
[Just published. 


New Baition, Post Ovtero, 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE — 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[Wert week, 
Sixth Edition, Post Octavo, 8s. 6d. 
FESTUS: A POEM. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
[This day. 


Small Octavo, 7s. 
THE REVIVAL IN JTS PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 


By W. M. WILKINSON. 


Mite of Gosling with to mane tn then eng other. 
can arise from a discussion 
volume. "—Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PIOCADILLY. 


| 
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_A SELECT LIST OF VALUABLE BOOKS ON SALE — 
By DAVID NUTT, Foreicn 270, STRAND. 


ACTA ERUDITORUM (publicata Lipeito) ab anno 1682 ad 1781. 
vols 30.—NOVA A’ 1733 ad 1 41. ._SUPPLEME 
is. in 3.—In all 117 vols. complete in 91. pd mae Lipsiz. 
ANNALI E BULLETINO DELL’ INSTITUTO DI CORRESPON. 
= |? Vols, 1 to %, with Index, 8vo, numerous plates, half-calf, 


ARCHIVES CURIEUSES DE LHISTOIRE DE FRANCE depuis 
Louis XI. jusqu’aé Louis XVIITL., ou Collection de Piéces rares et intéressantes, telles 
lanes, , Fetes, &c., &c. Par M. L. et 

Ly ‘DE VERIFIER LES DATES DES FAITS HISTORIQUES, 
S CHRONIQUES, etc., depuis la de Par un 
Bonedicie de St. Maur. 3 vols, folio, calf, gil Paris, 1783. 

ASTRONOMISCHES JAHRBUCH fir ry phe 1789-1852, herausge- 
ven ENKE. 67 vols. (including 4 vols. Supplement) 8vo, 

ATHENZI OPERA GR. ET LAT. JOH. SCHWEIGHAEUSER, et 
Animadversiones in Athensi Deipnosophistas post Isac, Casaubonum. 14 vols. 8vo, 
calf. Argentorati, 1801-1807. £4 4s. 

BIBLIA GERMANICA TEUTONICO- HESVETIOA. Die Gantze Bibel, 
das ist alle buecher allts vnnd neuws Testaments, den urspriinglichen spraachen 
nach, auffs aller treuwlichest verteutschet, etc. ete. 2 vols. in , folio, numerous wood- 
cuts, calf, extremely rare. Froachouer, 1s £10 10s, 

ed 8 ful and not jase rare than 


exis t has a large 
by Bullinger, anda preface bythe. the te Printer, at stating the 
xt. 


compared, word for word, with the It is in the German-Swiss dialect, 
and reprinted with occasional corrections from that of Froschover of 1530, from which 
Miles Coverdale translated his “out o, 


much closer, though less ft 
1545 is a desideratum in most public as well as private co 
rounded by woodcut borders, are printed in and black — the numerous wood- 
cuts in the text are similar to those used the ay in his various reprints of the 


condition—tall, sound, and ‘clean. 


BIBLIA SACRA LATLNA, Veteris Novique Testamenti, Opus cum 
Canonibus Evangelistarumque Concordantiis, &c. 2 vols. in 1, ome: avery beautiful 
in throughout by the rubricator, and the first page with 
illum: ital of St. Lae pad arabesque ler in — a colours, intro- 
pokey and ‘and the coat armour of the 
owner, int the monastic rare. £7 78. 

= "Serome’s Bible almost created even more 
than the Papal power, the foundation’ of stianity, DEAN 


BIBLIOTHECA MAGNA Veterum Patrum et Anti uorum Ecclesiasti- 
— collectaa M. DE LA BIGNR. Editio aucta. Acc. Au — Bibl. Patr. plus 
in 5, folio, La cols, £15 15s, 
Best edition, ‘with tite reek first 
BIBLIOTHECA PATBUM ECCLESIZ ANGLICANZ ad Annum 
1900 ex Recensione J. A. GILES. 36 vols, 8vo, half-bound calf, antique style. Janion, 
is (Published at £18 18s. in 
:—Lanfranc, 2 vols. ; ohm, vol.; Aves Boniface, 2 vols. ; Bete, 
12 vols. ; Th, a Becket, ‘ols. ; Her' 2 vols. ; Petrus Blesensis, 
4 vols, ; Anecdota Bede et alii; Joannes Sarisheriensis, 
BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE ANCIENNE ET 
vols. 8vo, newly bound, half-calf, contents lettered. Paris 1811-28. 
BRUNET Ts. Ch.), MANUEL DU LIBRAIRE ET DE LAMATEUR 
DE LI natriéme édition, revue. 5 vols. in 8vo, 
, very neat, out of print and scarce. Paris, 1842 
CLINTON “TL F.), FASTI HELLENICI ET ROMANT: the Civil ae 
Lite hronology of Greece and Rome to the of Augustus and of 
Bvole. io, Oxonii, 1834-45. (Published at £8 4s.) £51 
COLLECTION DE DOCUMENTS INEDITS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE 
FRANCE. Vols. 1 to (66 in 4to, on. in folio), uniformly bound in green 
doards. Paris, 1835-52. (Published at £48 10s.) £n 
‘A list of the contents of these — +, can be had on application. 
CUVIER, RECHERCHES SUR LES OSSEMENS FOSSILES. Oi !’on 
rétablit les caractéres de plusieurs Animaux dont les Révolutions du = “me by gd 
les Espéces. 5 vols. 4to, numerous plates, fine copy, calf. 1821- 
(Jac.), OPERA OMNIA cum Indice generali et Addition. 
edidit O. A. Faprortus, Ed. opt. 11 vols. folio, half-bound. Napoli, 1722. £5 5s. 
DUGDALE (W.), MON MOn as ASTICON ANGLICANUM: a History of the 
ies, Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, &c., =) En pena 
and half-bound, morocco. London, 1846, £18 


DUMONT ET J. ROUSSET, CORPS UNIVERSEL DIPLO- 
DU DROIT DES GENS. Ou Recueil des Traités de Paix, d’ Alliance, etc., 
faits en pe depute cl Charlemagne a 8 vols.—BARBEYRAC, Histoire 
jes Anciens Trai wa Char! ment au Corps Di iploma- 


istoire acs Trnités Pat Paix du Dixsep heme Siécle. 
2 vols. sc boumRC N iations Secrétes touchant la Paix de Munster, etc. 4 vols.— 
19 vols, folio, fine copy in Dutch vellum. Amsterdam, 1796. £10 10s, 
ECKHEL, DOCTRIN A NUMMORUM VETERUM, &e. 8 ws. — 
-bownd . Viennee, 1793. 

EHREN BERG G.) UMD | G. HEMPRICH, SYMBOLZ 
SIC ; seu Ioones et Descript um novorum aut minus ‘i- 
torum ex per p Dongalam, Syriam, Arabiam 
Piscis, Decas 1 —Plante, ~ 


large folio, Berlin, 1828-33. on.) £12 12s. 
— c G.) MIKROGEOLOGIE. Das Erden und Felsen schaffende 
ENCYCLOPEDIE, OU DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE N E DES SCIENCES, 
des Arts, et des Métiers et p 1 4 vols. ; 


Planches, 12 Ob En tout % vols. 'y bound in 
French calf, full gilt back—a very choice and cheap set. Paris, 175 £10 10s. 
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GEBELIN (Court de) MONDE PRIMITIF, analysé et avec le 
i¢ Moderne, considéré dans son Genie ue, Lx dans les aux- 
J conduisit ce Génie ; 9 vols. 4to, plates, , scarce, Paris, 1787. £3 8s. 
GOLII ARABICO-LATINUM. Folio, calf. 
Bat. ( vir), 


GUIGNES (De), HISTOIRE GENERALE DES HUNS, DES SOROS, 


HAMMER-PURGSTALL, HISTOIRE DE L’EMPIRE OTTOMAN, 


depuis son origine jusqu’a nos jours. Traduit de Allemand, sur les notes et sous In 
rection de l’auteur. 18 vols, 8vo, and Atlas in folio. Paris, 1335-41. at 


8s. 
the the bay complete edition of the work, It contains many additions 


LANG GLES, L.. MONUMENTS ANCIENS ET MODERNES DE 
vols. folio, 14 £4 

LEDEBOUR, ICON ES PLANTARUM “NOVARUM vel imperfecte cogni- 
tarum Floram Attaicam 5 large vols. a, Sie, 

This splendid. work was publish at £100, and litgaries have 
price for it; and it is only in consequence of the dea . Ledebor it afew 
copies are now offered at this low price, less than the cost of wroluction. 

MABILLON, DE RE DIPLOMATICA libri VI. cum Su oat 
J ba. royal folio, numerous plates of Ecclesiastical and other 
meut. Napoli, 1780. £2 10s, 
MARTENS, RECUEIL DES TRAITES D’ALLIANCE, de Paix, de 
Tréve, de Neutralité, fc conclus par les Puissances de l’Europe, 
ete., depuis 1761 jusqu' Nouveau Recueil, par CH. DE MARTEN 
SAA LFRLD et No Supplément. 38 vols.—Table Géné: 
Pomtents lettered. Gottingen, 1841-87. 158. 
misses (Alex. de), MANUEL DES CONSULS. 6 vols. in 2, 8vo, half- 
und morocco, cloth sides. Berlin, 1837-39. £1 i 
MORE RI Louis), GRAND DICTIONNAIRE HISZORIQUE 
V’Histoire t Prophane. 10 vols. folio, ca/f. Paris, 1782-49. 
CE IES ET CUUTUMES RELIGIEUSES 
Monde représentées par Figures, p ares des Histo- 


pate backs, calf. Amst. 1741, Zio Ios. 

RASCHE (J. Ch.), UNIVERSE REI NUMMARIZ 
et preci Grecorum ac Romanorum, cum Observationibus, 
Cu. G. He 4 vols. 8vo, neatly half-bound. Lipsiw, 1785-1805. 

REVUE DE LEGISLATION ET D'ECONOMIE 
POLIT par une Réunion de Jurisconsultes et de Publicistes Ly is et 

£10 10s. 


SABBATHIER (F.), DICTIONNAIRE pour I’'Ini Auteurs 
Classiques, Grecs et Latins, fans Sacrés que etc. 87 vols. 8vo, 
Chalons-sur- Marne, 1766-181 

SANDELIN (A.), REPERTOIRE GENERAL D’ECONOMIE POLI- 

SCHEDELII (Hartmanni), LIBER CHRONICORUM ab Initio Mundi s ad 

SCHEUCHZERL “Oo. Jac.) PHYSICA SACRA, illustrata : 

Independent of the value of the plates as fiestations to the Bible, many of those 
devo’ to natural science are the only existing engravings of curious and rare 
subjects of natural history. 

SISMONDI, HISTOIRE DES FRANCAIS. 31 vols. 8vo, half- calf, gat 
of print and scarce. Paris, 1821-44. 

STEPHANI (H.), GRECE LINGUA, edente 

a (L.), VETUS ET NOVA ECOLESEE DISCIPLINA 

rca Beneficia et Beneficiarios, editio Latina, post duas Gallicanas, auctior 

ple me selec ma ssimorum Virorum in quibus Veterum Hebrmo- 

VOLTAIRE. CUVRES COMPLETES, Is. 8vo, portrai 
uncut, fine copy. Paris, 1825-27. t, haif-calf 

WALSIN (Thos, HISTORIA BREVIS ab Edwardo 1 


WILKINS @ .), CONCILIA MAGNZ BRITANNLE ET HIBERNIA, 


Lendl erolamensi, 346, ad Londinensem, 1717. 4 vols. folio, see. 
WILSON “SANSCRIT AND ENGLISH DICTION ARY, 
Second = , full calf, very rare. Calcutta, 1832. £11 11s. 


ZEDLER (Joh. , UNIVERSAL-LEXICON ALLER WISSENSCHAFTEN 
ND KUEN TE. Mit Supplement. 68 vols. folio, calf, gilt, fine copy. — os 


a most ext 


The work is so highly esteemed in 
purchased for tha’ establishm 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


In 8yo0, 700 pp., half-bound moroceo, price §s., returned to purchasers, 


A CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 


will be found the Sacrzp Writinas; Bintiocrarny; CANON LAW Discirting; Covuncits, NFESSIONS OF FaiTx; 


FAT Doctors or THE CHURCH AND ScHOOLMEN; EccLESIASTICAL Writers, Histo 
ae ITURGICAL WRITINGS OF ALL Nations; COMMENTARIES and EXPOSITIONS "of the Bible, from the earliest 


ANS, AND ScorIsts AND Tuomists; MON IC HISTORY. ANCIENT anD 
period to the present time. Rich in the w writings 


of the and of the best Roman Drvivgs, Ratiowarists, Pretists, and LurHerans” of Germany; and Syziac connected 


with Holy Writ, &c.; the whole arranged and 


illustrated with original Notes, Biographical, Critical, and Analytical, 


In Two Large Vols, 8vo, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, 
With Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries. 

By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 


Author of the “Biographical History of Philosophy,” “Sea Side Studies,” &¢. &c. 
“ Written with intense love and profound knowledge of It throws on the character and any other work, It is a perfect 


mine of admirable gee criticism, written in a pure English style, 


and, in short, a life of Goethe worthy of the man. 


“ A work which, beyond question, surpasses everything which even Germany has produced during the last five-and-twenty years.” — Cologne Gazette. 4 


London; SavILL and JAMES ALLON EDWARDS, at their Ofc, 
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